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Can They Change Human Nature? 


THE BOLD AND BRUTAL DESIGNS OF THE 


| ik REVOLTS AND GENERAL unrest in the Soviet 

satellite states may mark what might well 
be the beginning of the end of one of the most 
daring and diabolic experiments on human nature 
_tecorded in history. The experiment, carried on 
with ferocity and finesse as occasions demanded, 
_has been nothing less than a ruthless design to 
| change human nature itself. How much human 
-fature loves freedom is boldly documented in 
‘millions of deaths. Ten years of tyranny and 
| Oppression, non-stop propaganda, bribes and bru- 
_ talities, have failed utterly to change the natures 
| of its victims. 

_ Marx assumed—and all his followers have ac- 
| cepted his assumption—that human nature can be 
| changed by the simple expedient of changing its 
| environment. He dogmatically assumed that when 
the capitalists had been decapitated and the 
bourgeoisie eliminated, the dictatorship of the 
Proletariat would spring into being. Then the 
taps of the seven deadly sins would be turned off. 
Envy, pride and covetousness would disappear, 
since all men would be equal and the goods of the 
arth would be shared by all in common. It ts 
far more than the Church, with two thousand 
ears’ experience with human nature, ever dared 
to dream of. 


The Big Lie Backfires 
This Communist millennium is to be achieved 
iolence, if necessary, by cheating and lying, as 
n and the Stalinists have declared and demon- 
“Our morality,” said Lenin, “is wholly 
inated to the interests of our class struggle 
proletariat.” It was easy to see that trouble 
begin when the Communists began to lie 
other in the name of Leninism. 


MARXISTS 
Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


force is permitted in order to set up this secular 
communion of stainless saints. Stubborn Marx- 
ist-Leninists still persist in this belief that when 
their classless society is established, all that we 
Christians mean by the bitter fruits of original 
sin will wither away with the State. It shows a 
pathetically false conception of human nature. 
Even the English Socialist, Laski, admitted: ‘“The 
resort to violence, even if it be successful, means 
trusting the officials who control the application 
of violence. It does not mean liberty; it does 
not mean equality, and it does not mean justice. 
It means the despotic application of power by 
men whose intentions, however admirable, are 
the creatures of circumstances.” 

How often in the tragic history of mankind has 
the dictum, “‘let us do evil that good may come” 
been falsified! It has been falsified in every war 
and revolution where human rights were trampled 
upon for the sake of future utopias. Yet there 
are millions who adhere to Lenin’s facile belief 
that “when people have become accustomed to 
observe the fundamental principles of social life 
and their labor is so productive, they will volun- 
tarily work according to their abilities.” This 
from a man who prided himself on being a super- 
realist, who regarded those who continued to be- 
lieve in Christianity as idle visionaries. But Chris- 
tianity could have proved to him the reality of 
original sin, and demonstrated the difficulty of 
removing even a little trace of its effects from 
human nature. 


Power Corrupts Even Communists 
Is it not childishly unrealistic to suppose that 
when a certain group of men, Communists in this 
case, have been swept into positions of power 
‘on the waves of violent revolution, they will 
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quietly lay aside their authority, or, like Cincin- 
natus, return to the plow? Things have not 
worked out that way in the USS.R. Many 
modern psychologists have come to see that it 
is not the sex urge after all that motivates man, 
but the lust for power; and this seems to be more 
in accordance with the facts of history and the 
method of human nature in action. But we, who 
are supposed to be so credulous in our belief 
in “pie in the sky by-and-by,” are asked to be- 
lieve, despite all the grim lessons of history, that 
there will be peace in the proletarian paradise to 
come, and that it will come suddenly when the 
classless society has been built on the corpses of 
the wicked bourgeoisie. 

There is another leaky bit of logic in this pro- 
letarian dictatorship idea. According to Marx, 
history moves in three stages successively: thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis. There is first the estab- 
lished order of society; then a revolution which 
turns it the other way round, and then a synthesis 
of the two orders. What then happens is the 
“dialectics” of history when the classless society 
has been set up in running order? Is the process 
of history to stop just where the Communists want 
it to stop? Is human nature to remain petrified 
in a state of Bolshevik beatitude thereafter? Is 
history, composed of tumultuous waves, to become 
solidified into a mountain to please the Marxists ? 


Human Nature Must Be Transformed 


There is at least one advantage in seeing Com- 
munist states at work: they show us how social 
theories work out when pushed to their conclu- 
sions. Communists are the most consistent So- 
cialists. For instance, they shove the equality idea 
so far that they level men out to that deadly plane 
where individuals no longer count.. When we 
probe the Marxist-Leninist dogma on changing 
human nature, we see how foolish and facile it 
is. But our Western Welfare States accept the 
same assumption and our social planners cling 
to a like belief, viz., that if only we can alter a 
man’s surroundings, we can change his nature. 
Examples of this attitude are to be found in all 
socialist writings and among all those philoso- 
phers and sociologists who deny the existence of 
grace, sin and free will. Thus Karl Mannheim, 
in his well documented book, Man and Society, 
makes such assertions as: “No economic order 
can be brought into existence as long as the cor- 
responding human type does not emerge.” “It 
may be noted that often those thinkers, who are 
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economically and politically progressive in their} 
political analysis, take an eternal human nature} 
for granted.” “It is by no means true that wej 
have to deal with a given human type and hence} 
must order our society according to the dictates} 
of an immutable human nature.’ “Human nature! 
must be transformed through the group... .” | 

What an army of sciences has been mustered up} 
to help man understand himself: anatomy, chem-} 
istry, physiology, psychology, pedagogy, sociology; 
and political economy, with all their ramifications. 
It is hoped that by the accumulated aid of theses 
techniques it will be possible to alter human per- 
sonality for the better. It is agreed that, while] 
man has made immense progress in his conquest; 
of external nature, he has made almost none in! 
the control of human nature. And since science} 
has produced such wonderful effects in mas- 
tering man’s environment, why should he not{ 
turn it on himself and make himself fit to in-j 
habit his new environment ? 

In that vital little classic, Man the Unknown, 
the famous Nobel Prize winner and convert, 
Alexis Carrel, called for a remoulding of human 
nature. He took a dim view of modern man as 
he found him: Man manifests only an elementary 
form of consciousness; he is capable of easy work 
which in modern society insures his survival; he 
produces, consumes and satisfies his physiological} 
appetities; he takes pleasure in being in crowds 
watching fast moving objects, vulgar movies; h 
is soft, lascivious and violent; he has no moral, 
aesthetic or religious sense. A fairly faithful 
portrait this. 

The analysis is scientifically precise. But like 
all scientists Dr. Carrel looked to science fo 
man’s redemption. For the first time in the history 
of civilization man has the means of discovering 
the cause of his decay. For the first time man ha 
at his disposal “the gigantic strength of science.” 
Other civilizations found themselves in tailspins 
similar to ours. But they did not have science to 
show them how they got that way or how to 
straighten out again. Carrel believed that man 
could use science to save himself. 


The Church Knows Human Nature 


Earlier in the penetrating analysis, Dr. Carrel 
wisely noted: ‘The Roman Catholic Church is 
the only organization to have recognized that 
progress of humanity is very slow, that the p 
ing of a generation is an insignificant event 
the history of the world....The government of 
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the world by men who estimate time in function 
of their own duration leads, as we well know, to 
confusion and failure.” We also well know that 
the same patient Church has been working on 
human nature for nearly two thousand years. Even 
with the gigantic aid of Divine grace progress has 
been small. Compared with what the Soviets and 
scientists expect in a hurry, that progress has been 
most disappointing. 


What is unique about our modern civilization 
is not, as Dr. Carrel stresses, the fact that man has 
science to help him out of his death-dive. It is 
that this civilization is the inheritor of a Christian 
civilization. It is the presence of the Catholic 
Church, the Mystical Body, in the world. It is the 
immense resources of Divine grace. 


Semper ibem! 


The indications of history are that human nature 
has been much the same in all times and places. 
Ancient literatures and the records unearthed by 
archaeologists show that human nature reacted 
the same way thousands of years ago to the same 
challenges, within and without, as today. From 
the time of Adam all men were born children 
of wrath. Even if they did not have Revelation 
to tell them so, men recognized that there was a 
kink in human nature somewhere, or as Chester- 
ton put it: “There is one little defect about man, 


the image of God, the wonder of the world and- 


the paragon of animals: that is, he is not to be 
trusted!” 


But our modern planners will not admit the 
basic flaw in human nature. Wells used to rise 
in wrath at the mention of original sin. Then 

came the night of violence and bestial release, 


planners that the failure of human nature in our 
time 1s a moral failure. Our mechanical skill has 
outstripped our moral sense beyond all proportion. 
Modern man feels as if he were at the controls of 
an express train; but his moral sense has become 
blurred and he has forgotten the differences be- 
tween right and wrong, between green and red 
lights. In spite of an acute intelligence he has 
merely the moral stability of a child. 

Some planners were sincere enough to see that 
science can do little or nothing to reform human 
nature. So they escaped from the tedious busi- 
ness of the present to build utopias of the future, 
to be inhabited by men as superior to the modern 
man as the modern man is to the Mayan. Some 
became poetic about the prospect: 


“These things shall be! A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known, shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 


We know that the only way to change human 
nature is to rid it of the traces of original sin, 
to sanctify it; that the only lofty race possible 
is a community of saints. It is only by complete 
change of heart—metanoia—through the opera- 
tion of the Holy Ghost that human nature can be 
improved. The world will never see the sinless 
Communist paradise, the happy grunting ground 
of animal placidity under the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Even if it were established after a 
storm of violence and bloodshed, human nature 
would reassert itself and turn it into a vale of 
tears once more. The more things change the 
more they remain the same, the French proverb 
says. The more men try to change human na- 


and he died blaspheming the false gods of science 


ture, the more it remains the same. 
; and human reason. It is hard to convince the 


f 


The conflict between religion and culture in 
that important moment of history (around 1500) 
helped to emphasize the radical independence of 
the Church from the activities and the values of 
culture. 

Today one would no longer dare accuse the 
Church of showing herself hostile to culture. 
The Church, however, is convinced that hu- 
manity esteems and seeks in her, above all, her 
religious and moral resources. 


In the great civilizations which scientific re- 
seatch has brought to light, culture was always 
organically bound to religion. There was no 
sound cultural evolution without an approximate 
balance between material progress and the prog- 
ress of moral and spirtiual values. 

Every deviation in cultural evolution has its 
cause deep it the furrow which has been cut be- 
between these two factors. There was never a 


people without a religion. (Pope Pius XII to the 


International Union of Archeological Institutes.) 
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The Professional Needs of the 


Catholic Press 


“The quality of the Catholic press is too low to attract the top journalism school f 
graduates; yet the press needs these very graduates if the quality is to wmprove. | 


| 
e ) 
Warren G. Bovee—Milwaukee, Wis. | 


The author, associated with Marquette University’s College of Journalism, confronts 


this dilemma and suggests a solution. 


HERE ARE APPROXIMATELY 1,800 men and 

women working on the editorial staffs of 
the more than 600 Catholic newspapers and maga- 
zines published in the United States and Canada. 
These editorial workers possess a remarkably high 
level of general education: some 80% of them, 
for example, are college graduates. Very few of 
them, however, have educational backgrounds 
specifically fitting them for their work as journal- 
ists. Less than 15% either majored or minored 
in journalism while in school, and only about half 
of them had had publication experience before 
taking over their present jobs—and much of this 
experience was limited to work on a college news- 
paper, magazine or yearbook. 

Thus it is not surprising that, when asked what 
is needed to improve the quality of Catholic jour- 
nalism, those working in the field should answer: 
“more professionally trained journalists.” As one 
man, with fifteen years experience in Catholic 
journalism, replied: “The quality of Catholic 
journalism will increase in direct proportion to the 
number of competent journalists who enter the 
field.” 


To say this is not to announce a startling dis- 
covery. Many publishers of Catholic newspapers, 
books and magazines already recognize that the 
Catholic press needs trained journalists. As the 
news editor of a midwestern diocesan weekly put 
it: “I believe more and more editors and pub- 
lishers are seeing the need for professional com- 
petence.” And the editor of another Catholic 
newspaper added: “More and more Catholic 
papers seem to be coming around to the view- 
point of the firm I work for, namely, that pro- 
fessionally trained people are necessary for a 
quality product.” 

Thus the question naturally arises: Why isn’t 
the Catholic press getting the trained personnel it 


(Ed.) 


needs? Is it possible that, as one diocesan weekly 
reporter put it, we are caught in a vicious circle: 
the quality of the Catholic press is too low to 
attract the top journalism school graduates; yet the 
press needs these very graduates if the quality is 
to improve? 


The people best able to give the answer are 
those college-trained journalists who are now, or 
have been in the past, working for the Catholic 
press. Forty of them—both lay people and reli- 
gious—replied to a series of questions designed 
to discover whether the conditions in the Catholic 
press are sufficiently “tolerable” to a journalism 
school graduate to make it likely he will enter 
the field, stick to his job and raise the general 
quality of the Catholic press. The fact that only 
a dozen of these people are still in the field indi- 
cates that conditions are not perfect. 


These journalists, all educated at the Marquette 
University College of Journalism, had experience 
on more than fifty Catholic publications, in all 
parts of the United States and in Canada, over a 
period running from 1921 to the present. They 
represent a fair cross section of college-trained 
Catholic journalists. | 


The variation in their answers indicates that, at 
least as far as this problem is concerned, there 
is no single entity which can be called ‘The 
Catholic Press.” There is, instead, this publica- — 
tion and that one. 


For example, some Catholic journalists are well - 
pleased with their jobs: “I feel that I am contrib- 
uting to the cause of Catholic journalism and do 
find a number of satisfactions in this work that 
are lacking in secular journalism, mainly that I 
am working for something more than the enrich- 
ment of the publisher. I am still in the Catholic 
field and probably will remain. . . . Every consider- 
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ation for the welfare of the workers within the 
power of the firm is freely given.” 

But some are not well pleased: ‘Whenever I 
look back to my year at the , I feel 
blessed by God that I am no longer a part of 
that pseudo-Catholic organization. I have defin- 
itely left the field and have not the slightest as- 
piration to return! I have found pagans to be 
far more Christian.” 

When opinions are so disparate, is it possible 
to find a consensus on conditions in the Catholic 
press and on what might be done to raise its 
quality? Yes, for though there are vast differ- 
ences in the publications and though the people 
who work for them have differing views on many 
points, still there are areas of similarity and 
agreement. 


The Economic Factor 


Let us consider, first of all, the favorite target 
of most of those who write about the Catholic 
press—the economic status of the journalists. The 
figures bear out the frequently made statement 
that Catholic journalism is a low-paying field. 
Weekly starting wages for lay journalists averaged 
between $30 and $50 during the 1920’s, hit a low 
of $20 during the depression, climbed to $60 dur- 
ing World War II, dropped back to $50 imme- 
diately following the war, and are now again up 
near $60. 


It should be pointed out, however, that current 
starting wages in the Catholic press are, in many 
instances, on a par with starting wages in secular 
journalism. As one man who switched to the 
latter said: “I can personally get as much in the 

_ Church field as ’'m now making in the secular 
game.” 

Thus this factor, in itself, is not the only deter- 
rent to top-flight college graduates entering the 
field. Many Catholic journalists, in fact, are will- 
ing to make financial sacrifices—within limits— 
simply to continue working in or to return to the 
Catholic press. “I would go to work for, say, 
twenty-five per cent less than my present salary,’ 
one former diocesan reporter said, “just to work 
in Catholic journalism; but that would still be a 
two-thirds increase over what I was making when 
in the field.” 

But when other aspects of the economic factor 
are considered, Catholic journalism becomes less 
and less attractive to the young college graduate. 
Although more than half the publications provide 
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regular paid vacations and sick leave, only a third 
contribute to medical insurance for their staff 
workers and only ten per cent of the publica- 
tions have pension plans. 

Equally important are the opportunities—or lack 
of them—for advancement in the field of Catholic 
journalism. Nearly seventy-five per cent of the 
editors of Catholic newspapers are religious, and 
the proportion in the Catholic magazine field is 
even higher. In other words, the opportunity 
for a lay person to work to the top position on a 
Catholic publication is slight. In fact, since the 
average editorial staff on a Catholic publication 
has only two or three members, many newcomers 
to the field of Catholic journalism find themselves 
with practically no chance for advancement. 

The combination of these two factors helps 
account for the quick turnover of personnel in 
the Catholic press (nearly two-thirds hold their 
jobs less than two years). “I felt there was noth- 
ing to advance to,” one layman gave as his rea- 
son for resigning after twenty-three months on a 
diocesan paper, “‘since the editor was a priest and 
I was in the assistant position.” Others gave 
similar reasons for quitting: “Salary, opportunity 
were not enough to compensate for living in a 
dingy apartment.” “‘‘No immediate chance for 
advance in salary or position.” “No opportunity 
for increased responsibility.” 


Position and Competence 


‘ This lack of opportunity to advance on the job 
also presents a related difficulty for the person 
with a college major in journalism. He some- 
times works for a priest-editor whose only qualifi- 
cations for his appointment are the “interesting 
essays’ he wrote while in the seminary. Though 
a good man, well-educated in theology and phi- 
losophy, and with the best intentions to put out 
a competent publication, he simply lacks the jour- 
nalistic education and experience necessary for 
the job. As a result, it often happens that the 
newcomer to the staff, even though he be freshly 
graduated from a journalism school, knows more 
about newspaper writing, editing and production 
than does his editor. 

On some newspapers, of course, the editors 
recognize their inadequacies and, in effect, turn 
the reins over to their subordinates, or at least 
give the staff members a free hand to investigate 
and write as the staff members know they should. — 
On other papers, however, the editor tries to play 
a part for which he is not prepared. 


Commenting on this point, one former assist- 
ant editor wrote: “Editorial decisions were the 
result of judgments that had little or nothing to 
do with journalism. .. News of alleged miraculous 
events, for example, was ruled out by an arbitrary 
non-journalistic fzat...Some copy was intention- 
ally left ambiguous and confusing for fear that 
if a clear and straight statement were made, 
someone might misinterpret it; whereas ambiguous 
and unclear statements were, for some unknown 
reason, believed to be safe from this.” 


Low Prestige 


Finally, there is the problem of the low-prestige 
value of working for the Catholic press. This, 
of course, is part of the vicious circle mentioned 
earlier, but certain activities of the press and the 
reading public further tighten the circle, lessen 
the chance of it ever being broken. For example, 
one newspaper man, working on a paper in a 
diocese in which each parish is billed at the rate 
of one subscription for each family, heard the 
priest in the pulpit “promote” the paper as 
follows: 


“T don’t like the any better than 
you do. But for $2.50 a year you can’t lose very 
much, and at least it will start the fire in the fire- 
place on a cold Sunday morning. If you don’t 
pay for it, it will have to come out of parish 
funds.” 


“No doubt some diocesan papers need “en-, 


forced circulation” for their economic survival; 
but the general reader—and even the reporter 
who mentioned the incident—feels that a paper 
which has to be sold that way can’t be worth 
very much on its own merits. 


Some Catholic journalists meet this lack of 
appreciation of the work they are doing almost 
everywhere. “It is disheartening for a Catholic 
newspaperman,” one of them remarked, “to con- 
tact a Catholic pastor for a story and to be re- 
ceived irritably when the priest learns the reporter 
is with the Catholic press and not the daily press. 
Then the value of the Catholic journalist’s work 
drops in his own mind.” 


Even more disheartening is the lack of proper 
consideration given by some Catholic editors to 
the members of their staffs. “A certain amount 
of recognition should be given on the masthead 
of the paper,” one former feature writer pointed 
out. “My name never appeared there and, as a 
matter of fact, I did not know the exact title of 
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my position until the day I left... . That isn't too 
important, I realize; it’s probably just a human 
failing to want a pat on the back now and again, 
but it can make up somewhat for the low salaries 
prevalent in the field.” 

On some papers, the title of “editor” is worn 
by a priest who is not the editor at all; he 1S, 
rather, a censor. He is often a full-time parish 
pastor or teacher and only a part-time journalist. 
He spends six or eight hours a week in the news- 
paper office; yet it is his name which appears on 
the masthead while the staff (or individual) who 
actually spends forty to sixty hours a week putting 
out the paper remains anonymous. 

In short, then, the chief obstacles which loom 
before young, trained journalists who contemplate 
entering or continuing in the field of the Catholic 
press are: low pay; incomplete fringe benefits; 
slight opportunities for advancement in pay, posi- 
tion and responsibility; the strong possibility of 
working under a journalistically incompetent boss; 
low prestige value of the job and lack of the 
“little” considerations which help build the morale 
of the staff. 


Taken together, these constitute an obstacle of 
considerable size. 


Recommendations 


But what suggestions do those who have worked 
in the Catholic press offer to remedy or at least 
ameliorate these difficulties ? 


Some recommendations are implied in the 
criticisms mentioned above. For example, with 
practically no cost of time or money, editors of 
Catholic publications can give every member of 
their staffs a title, put their names on the mast- 
head, be more liberal in the use of by-lines. 


Other of the problems, however, are not so 
easily solved. The Catholic journalist, for in- 
stance, will hold a position of prestige only when 
there is general recognition of the value of the 
work he is doing and when he does work which 
merits respect. On the one hand, therefore, the — 
journalist must strive to do, and his editor must 
permit him to do, the best work of which he is — 
capable. The general public—lay people and 
religious alike—must become aware of the im- 
portant work the Catholic journalist is perform-_ 
ing, should offer him their cooperative assist- 
ance, should make their criticism intelligent and — 
constructive. A priest who has been an editor for — 
six years suggested: ‘I think the clergy in the field 
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should be given open signs of consideration in 
matters of precedence, honors, etc., and that Cath- 
olic laymen in similar positions should be singled 
out frequently and publicly for their work. At 
present they have little prestige amongst clergy or 
laity. They are poor and are treated like ‘stooges,’ 
whereas, in fact, they are the means by which the 
Church has public presence in democratic coun- 
tries.” 

Both priests and laymen agreed that lay jour- 
nalists should be given more authority and respon- 
sibility. The thing to do, an assistant editor said, 
is ‘to let professional journalists (imbued with 
Catholic philosophy) have a bigger hand in the 
job. As a priest, I realize that we are not pro- 
fessionals in the field of journalism.” This “non- 
professionalism” can, of course, be corrected by 
giving priest-editors journalistic education and ex- 
perience. A few of them are receiving such edu- 
cation; but the number is small because many 
Bishops find it difficult to spare priests from their 
school and parish duties. Thus this is often only a 
partial solution and raises problems in other areas. 
One lay journalist, for example, pointed out that 
he was constantly writing stories of the need for 
more priestly vocations; yet his priest-editor was 
spending time on a job which could be better 
handled by a lay person. “It seems to me,” he said, 
“that the sacrament of Holy Orders is being 
wasted when a priest’s main work is to edit a 


newspaper covering politics, art and the other — 


secular matters which a newspaper must cover.” 
If replacing a majority of the priest and nun 
journalists with lay people seems too radical a 
suggestion at present, the introduction or more 
frequent use of editorial conferences might be a 
more acceptable temporary substitute. In these 
conferences all members of the staff have a voice 
‘in determining policy as well as in suggesting 
“means for more effectively carrying out policies 
already established. Such a procedure both gives 


If we want to diffuse Christian thought in the 
modern world, we should utilize as much as pos- 
sible the Pope’s speeches and co-ordinate our ef- 
forts to make them as widely known and appre- 
iated as possible. That should be the first item 
on a programme of intellectual apostolate. 

His main expositions, especially those addressed 
to non-Christians, should be published at once in 
all languages, as small pamphlets, nicely pre- 
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the members of the staff a greater feeling of re- 
sponsibility and also enables the editor to profit 
from the advice of the trained people who work 
for him. 

Finally and inevitably, there are the suggestions 
for improving the financial status of Catholic 
journalists. Several Catholic papers are beginning 
to adopt the American Newspaper Guild wage 
scale prevailing among the secular papers in their 
area. This scale, which varies with locality and 
the ability of the paper to pay, has as its lowest 
starting minimum for a man with no experience a 
weekly rate of $55. Most secular papers have 
higher starting minimums, and all provide regular 
pay increases; in the San Francisco area, for ex- 
ample, a reporter with five years experience earns 
a minimum of $137.50 a week. Catholic papers 
should not only meet these starting minimums 
but also, and more importantly, they should at 
least match the Guild scale of regular increases. 
Medical expenses, vacations, sick leave and retire- 
ment benefits should also be provided. 

Several journalists noted that the Catholic pub- 
lications for which they work might provide some 
of these fringe benefits if the need arose, but that 
the exact provisions available are not set forth 
in an explicit contract. They suggested that, in 
regard to all financial matters, a less paternal, 
more businesslike arrangement is needed. 

But from where: is the money to come to take 
care of these additional expenses? To a certain 
extent, they are self-liquidating: better working 
conditions attract better journalists who can pro- 
duce better papers which will bring a better in- 
come. But a priest-editor had a different sugges- 
tion: “I have always felt that the Hierarchy should 
subsidize the local Catholic press, without, how- 
ever, considering it an official organ. This would 
give the journalists freedom from want, and at 
the same time guarantee them freedom of initia- 
tive, a sense of responsibility for their own work.” 


sented, which attract attention and are easily 
handled. These should be widely diffused 
throughout the whole world. They should be on 
sale in all Catholic and non-Catholic bookshops, 
at a very moderate price. Their diffusion in non- 
Catholic circles should be organized by all our 
organizations of Catholic Action. (Christ to the 
World. Vol. I, No. 3, 1956.) 
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Roma Aeterna 


II 
(Concluded) 


T IS ALTOGETHER IMPOSSIBLE to describe the 
| impressions left with me by various churches 
in Rome. I shall quote, however, my first im- 
pression of St. Peter’s which I visited in the com- 
pany of Fr. Horacek, S.J., the kindly Rector of 
the Russian Pontifical College in Rome. 

“We went to St. Peter's, the great mass of which 
stood boldly against the rainy January sky. The 
edifice looked massive and whitish. The great 
piazza, built by Bernini, produces the impression 
of splendor and serenity. Italian police guard 
the entrance to the church. Vatican guards stand 
at attention at the entrance to the Vatican City, 
the smallest sovereign state, which nevertheless 
exerts a tremendous moral and spiritual influence 
throughout the world. 


Majestic St. Peter’s 


“We entered the Basilica. After my recent dis- 
appomtments in Constantinople and the East with 
reputedly great buildings, I was prepared for the 
worst. I would be not surprised to find St. Peter's 
bear relation to the Termini Station in Rome, or 
to the Festival Hall in London. Happily, I was 
wrong. The church, although vast, did not look 
so. Indeed, it appeared to me at first much smaller 
than I expected. Only after seeing the measured 
length of other great Christian churches in the 
world, indicated on the floor of St. Peter’s, did 
I appreciate the vastness of this great basilica. 
The latter is considerably longer than the next 
largest church, St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
St. Sophia’s in Constantinople is much smaller 
than St. Peter’s. Yet the former produces a far 
stronger impression of grandeur and majesty than 
the Vatican Basilica at first view. This effect 
is undoubtedly due to the great space under the 
dome of St. Sophia’s. I expected to find St. 
Peter's over-gilded and over-decorated, after the 
manner of some Roman Basque churches, with 
marbles, mosaics, frescoes and statues in profusion. 
Again I was happily surprised. The church was 
grand and rich but not pretentious. Indeed, the 
adornment was rather subdued. The Basilica, 
although constantly visited by people—mostly 
tourists—appears empty even at services, because 
of its massiveness. It is filled to capacity only 
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S. Bolshakoff, Ph.D.— Oxford, England} 


on special occasions, principally at papal cere- | 
monies. i 

“Wve looked at some massive and elaborate} 
monuments to dead Popes and kings, and ae 
visited the chapel where the newly canonized § 
Pope, St. Pius X, reposes under the altar in a} 
crystal coffin. He is dressed in red and white 
papal robes. His face and hands appear mahogany 
in color. Somehow, the Pope’s body does not} 
look as well as that of the Curé d’Ars in his} 
church. The Orthodox never exhibit their saints 
in such a way. This would be considered in bad } 
taste or even a profanation. In the East the 
sacredness of a person or of thing is stressed by § 
seclusion. The sanctuary of the church in the East } 
is separated from the people by an ikonostasis be- | 
hind which the most important acts of the liturgy | 
are performed. The bodies of the saints repose in | 
large sarcophagi and are never exposed to the 
view of spectators. Also, the Blessed Sacrament, 
with the Sacred Species in the covered chalice, is | 
given at the end of the liturgy....” 

I visited St. Peter’s many times after this. On 
January 8, 1956, I was present at the Pontifical 
Mass, celebrated on the occasion when Cardinal 
Tisserant, Dean of the Sacred College, whom I 
know well, and whom I often visit in Rome, 
consecrated Mgr. Sebastian Vallopily, an Indian, 
for the See of Tellicherry. 


Vatican City 


Papal Rome, par excellence, is the Vatican 
City. The territory of this miniature state is less 
than one hundred acres and its population less 
than one thousand, of whom the number of citi- 
zens proper is still smaller. This small state is 
quite new. It dates from 1929, when the Con- 
cordat was signed between the Holy See and- 
Italy. But in one form or another the Papal 
States have existed since the early Middle Ages. 
When the Italians annexed the patrimony of the 
Church in 1870, they did not, however, touch the 
Vatican which assumed the air of a state. The 
Concordat of 1929 merely regularized an already 
existing de facto situation. Mr. Bernard Wall, an 
English Catholic author, has lately published the 


best book on the contemporary Vatican in En g- ' 
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lish; it is his Report on the Vatican (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, London, 1956) 


The Vatican has served as papal residence 

since 1377, when Gregory XI began to dwell there 
on his return from Avignon. The medieval Popes 
lived in the Lateran. Although the Popes started 
to live at the Vatican only since 1377, they had 
a house there since the days of Pope Symmachus 
(498-514). Nicholas II (1272-80) built the first 
Vatican Palace, which has been rebuilt many times 
and enlarged by several Popes: Nicholas V 
(1450), Sixtus IV (1473), Alexander VI (1492- 
1503), Innocent VII, Leo X, both in the XVth 
century, Leo X and Paul III in the following cen- 
tury, and so on, down to our own days. The 
Vatican is a collection of palaces, barracks and 
gardens. There are over 1,400 large halls and 
rooms, used for museums and receptions. The 
ensemble is grandiose and rich, and reflects well 
the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. From the 
outside, Vatican City looks somewhat like the 
Kremlin in Moscow. The latter was built to great 
extent in the same age and also by Italian archi- 
tects. When I saw the Vatican for the first time, 
I recorded the following in my diary: 


“The high grey walls of the Vatican City stood 

before me. Houses, churches and gardens rose 
behind them. The Vatican walls are more like 
those of the Kremlin than are the mighty walls of 
Peking.” 
museums and its library. The celebrated Sistine 
Chapel, where the Popes are elected, where they 
often celebrate Holy Mass, and where they are 
taken for the last rites after their death, admits 
much daylight with a light brown color pre- 
dominating. The walls and ceiling are covered 
with masterpieces of the greatest artists of the 
Italian Renaissance: Pintoricchio, Boticelli, Sig- 
norelle, Perugino and, above all, Michelangelo 
to whom belongs the enormous “Last Judgment”’ 
behind the altar. In the Vatican Palace I liked 
the Borgias rooms best; they are the quintessence 
of the Italian Renaissance. 


— 


Vatican Administration 


The American Institute of Management, which 
studied the Catholic Church as an organization, 
found it, on the whole, remarkable. The Church 
can be brought into action at once, but it works 
rather slowly. The Pope is a very hard working 
man. He sees on the average 2,000 persons daily 
in mass audiences. He works seven days a week 


I made several visits to the Vatican ~ 
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and has no free time, taking time out only to eat 
and to pray. The supreme administration is en- 
trusted to the Sacred Congregations with the Pope 
or a Cardinal as prefect. The direction of each 
congregation is in the hands of the secretary who 
is assisted by assessors and consultants. For cur- 
rent affairs the Pope has sixty-eight assistants and 
counsellors, of whom six are laymen. All but 
twelve are Italians. The Vatican administration 
is good. Financial matters are particularly well 
managed. 


The Vatican Bank performs many detailed and 
varied operations—over five million transactions 
a year. Yet it employs only sixty people and is 
situated in the most inaccessible corner of Vatican 
City. The Institute of Management, however, con- 
siders the Vatican investment policy not particu- 
larly good. Far too much money is invested in 
small Italian business. Bernard Wall, in his in- 
teresting book, describes how the Vatican machin- 
ery is organized and how the personnel is paid. 
After the annexation of the Papal States by Italy, 
the financial condition of the Holy See became 
rather precarious. Indeed, when Pope Benedict 
XV, a vety generous Pontiff, died, he left but 
£10,000. Pius XI improved the situation which 
was finally stabilized by the Concordat of 1929. 
The salaries of the Cardinals of the Curia are still 
a mere £2,000 a year. They have, in addition, 
supplementary income from their ministry of 
about £1,000. On this income they are expected 
to live in a manner befitting their high office. 
Besides the Cardinals and Bishops, the Vatican 
staff comprises about 1,000 people, mostly priests 
and religious. Their salaries vary from £250 to 
£1,000 a year. They can live on such small in- 
comes only because they often reside in monas- 
teries or convents, and are employed as chaplains 
or in other capacities. Mr. Wall thinks that with- 
out the numerous religious communities in Rome, 
the Vatican administration could hardly continue 
on its income. Taking into account that there are, 
according to the above mentioned Institute, 469,- 
630,000 Roman Catholics in the world, organized 
into 177,023 parishes (exclusive of the Soviet 
Union and certain satellites) with 416,466 
churches, 257,763 secular priests, 65,328 seminar- 
ists, 119,445 regular priests, 210,248 men and 
950,865 women in religious orders, 10,317,797 
male students and 9,511,317 female students, the 
small size of the Vatican administration is as- 
tonishing. The Holy See is certainly not overbur- 
dened with overhead expenses. My personal con- 
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tacts with the Vatican personnel were the hap- 
piest. They are a very fine set of men. 
Center of Learning 

Rome is also a center of Catholic learning. 
There are several universities, the best known of 
which is the Gregorian College staffed by Jesuits. 
There are also the College of the Propaganda and 
Lateran College. St. Anselmo College (Benedic- 
tine), the Angelicum (Dominican) and the An- 
tonium (Franciscan) have university status, as 
have the above mentioned institutions. There are 
numerous seminaries and pontifical colleges for 
all nations and rites: the Lombard, French, Ger- 
man, North American, Latin-American, English, 
Irish, Scottish, Polish, Hungarian, Greek, Armen- 
ian, Ukrainian, Russian, Ethiopian, etc. Each of 
these colleges and seminaries has its proper attire 
for the students with a rich variety of style and 
color. The most conspicuous is the dress of the 
German Pontifical College. The students wear 
cassocks of cardinal red. They would look quite 
like Cardinals were it not for their black belts. 
Some of these colleges are extra-territorial, like 
embassies; the Russicum is such an institution. 


Finally, there are colleges like the Capranica, 
where the present Pope was trained, which are in 
a class unto themselves. Besides the colleges 
there are Pontifical institutes for higher learning, 
like the Biblical Institute, the Oriental Institute, 
the Institute of Christian Archeology, and so on. 
Rome is crowded with priests, friars, monks, nuns 
and seminarists. The papal universities, colleges 
and institutes number among their professors and 
teachers many first-class scholars, specialists on 
every possible subject pertaining to theology, 
philosophy, history, law, etc. The Vatican can 
call specialists for consultations at a moment’s 
notice. How high the educational level in Rome 
is, I cannot say. There are certainly in Rome 
several scholars as good as any in Paris, Louvain, 
Munich and most other renowned Catholic cen- 
ters of learning. They are also quite able to hold 
their own in competing with eminent non-Catholic 
scholars from Oxford, Lund, Athens, Strassburg, 
Basel, etc. It is, of course, true that really eminent 
scholars are few in Rome; but they are rare every- 
where. ) 


Several times I visited the Gregorian University, 
where the President of the Unitas Association, 
Fr. Charles Boyer, S.J., was then Prefect of Studies. 
This University has an enrollment of about 2,500, 
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nearly all ecclesiastics. There are a few laymen— 
lawyers specializing in Canon Law. The teach- 
ing staff comprises about eighty professors. The 
University occupies an excellent building erected 
by Pius XI on money received from the Italian 
Government after the Concordat of 1929. 

I also paid several visits to the Pontifical Orien- 
tal Institute, also staffed by the Jesuits. They 
maintain an excellent specialized library here; 
it is rich in Russian theological and mystical 
books. Outside the Soviet Union only the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki in Finland can rival the Insti- 
tute in this respect. The library of the Institute 
has many books from great Russian monasteries. 
They were brought here when the Soviet Govern- 
ment suppressed monasteries and sold many of 
the books abroad. Indeed, I made serious studies 
of Russian Orthodox mystics in the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute in Rome. It goes without say- 
ing that I was accorded the best possible reception 
by the Roman scholars. | 

Rome has many Religious, principally Jesuits, 
Capuchins and Franciscans. But there are also 
Benedictines, Dominicans, Redemptorists, Sales- 
ians, Carmelites, etc. Every possible religious 
garb may be seen on the Roman streets. If there 
are a multitude of religious houses for men, there 
are even more for women. As Mr. Wall states 
in his book, the Vatican Administration could 
hardly exist on its modest salaries except for re- 
ligious communities. 

In Rome I stayed with the Jesuits and with the 
Greek Catholic monks in their magnificent Grot- 
taferrata Abbey near Rome. I visited the Bene- 
dictines, the Cistercians and the Trappists, and 
was also in contact with the Carthusians and the 
Capuchins. Every religious order is represented 
in Rome, if not by its Superior General, whatever 
he may be called—abbot, minister, master, etc— 
at least by its Procurator General. I had the most 
interesting talks on monastic life and mysticism 
with the Benedictine Abbot Primate and the Abbot 
Generals of the Cistercians and the Trappists. It 
may appear rather surprising, but I did meet a few 
true mystics in Rome. Here one can find almost 
anything if he looks in a right direction. So much 
for the Papal Rome. ., : 


Italian Republican Rome 


The third Rome, capital of the Italian Republic, 
although closely connected with the two oth 
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particularly religious. The Italian Royal Govern- 
ment was openly anticlerical, with the Italian Left 
still more so. Confiscations and spoilations were 
perpetrated. 


The Roman population is not generally given 
to regular church attendance. On the one hand, 
Osservatore Romano (Feb. 15, 1953) stated that 
in twenty selected Roman parishes at least forty 
per cent came to Sunday Mass. On the other hand, 
the apostate Jesuit, Tondi, who became Communist, 
estimated in Unita that Roman churchgoing was 
hardly fifteen per cent. The author of the article 
in The Tablet, “How Catholic is Rome?” is in- 
clined to believe that one-third of the Romans go 
to Sunday Mass, and perhaps two-thirds receive 
their Easter Communion. The Tablet, July 14, 
1956, gave some statistics taken from the newly 
published Roman Diocesan Yearbook. The num- 
ber of the faithful in Rome is listed as 1,840,641. 
For these people there are one hundred and fifty- 
three parishes, six quasi-parishes and one hun- 
dred and forty-three chapels. There are twenty- 
six parishes more than in 1951, and ninety-one 
more than in 1930. During the war years the 
population of Rome doubled. The largest parish, 
SS. Fabian and Venangio, outside the Latin Gate, 
has 40,000 people, while the smallest, St. John 
Lateran, has three hundred parishioners served by 
two Archbishops and fifteen other clergy. There 

_ are about one thousand clergy in the Diocese. 


In my diary I recorded the following on Sun- 
day, January 1, 1956: “Basilica of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. A Bishop celebrated the Mass. The 
Canons were present and the full choir sang. 
Meanwhile, other Masses were in progress in sev- 

eral chapels. Like everywhere in Italy, people 
went in and out all the time. There were quite 
a few people present, perhaps two thousand or 
more; but they were lost in the enormous Basilica.” 


The Romans have a poor sense of parish life. 
They go not so much to their own parish church 
as to the church where a splendid ceremony is to 
be performed, or an eminent preacher is scheduled 
to give a sermon. The Italians like rich cete- 
monies and come for them in large numbers. 


I shall not discourse at length on church life in 
Rome, since I did not study this subject seriously. 
I cannot say that the churches in Rome are 
owded even on Sundays; but then they are very 
large. The Italians are attracted to certain fes- 
‘ivals, like the Feast of Epiphany, which is, per- 
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haps, more solemnly observed than is Christmas. 
In Rome New Yeatr’s Day is celebrated with fire- 
works and a terrible din of noise. From their 
windows people throw into the streets all kind 
of broken things, pots and pans, furniture, 
glasses, etc. 

For many life in Rome is economically very 
hard. It is estimated that there are nearly 400,000 
people who have no decent home; they live in 
overcrowded houses, in decrepit homes, or in 
caves and in the ancient ruins. There is also a 
good deal of illiteracy and plenty of superstition. 
Taking everything into account, I like the modern 
Romans who are polite and friendly, gay in spite 
of the rigors of life. Like every ancient race they 
are a bit cynical and skeptical. The Communists 
are numerous, but to what extent these people are 
really Communists is difficult to say. Most of 


them are merely rebels against the hardships of 
life. 


I shall conclude my impressions by another 
quotation from my diary: 


“From the Monument to Garibaldi by Gallart 
(1895) a glorious panorama of Rome is seen. 
The great white mass of the monument to Vittore 
Emanuele, the Castel of St. Angelo and many 
churches are clearly visible. From the Garibaldi 
monument I could also see a multitude of busts 


_ which lined the alleys of the gardens. These busts 


commemorated the chief partisans of Garibaldi, 
champion of Italian unity. Farther away in the 
gardens I saw the touching monument to Anita 
Garibaldi. These monuments represent the Italian 
revolutionary and godless tradition which is now 
treasured by a few million Italian Communists and 
Nenni Socialists. I looked down to the great 
city below. I saw in my mind’s eye and lived in 
all three European Romes: Roma Aeterna, Con- 
stantinople and Moscow. These three cities sit 
on seven hills and have something in common— 
grandeur and power. The power of ancient Rome 
is now purely spiritual and religious. Constan- 
tinople is still the seat of the Oecumenical Pa- 
triarch, titular head of the Orthodox Church; it 
is a Turkish provincial city. Moscow is the capital 
of the largest state which ever existed and also 
of international Communism. Yet it is also a 
religious center of the great importance, even 
now.” 

Roma Aeterna is a fit subject for profound 
meditation. 
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Warder’s Review 


Migrant Child Laborers—Forgotten 
and Forsaken 


HE UNSPEAKABLY sad plight of most migrant 

farm laborers in the United States is nothing 
less than a national scandal. That any group of 
people should live and work under conditions 
hardly better than abject peonage in the world’s 
wealthiest country is almost beyond belief. But 
such is the strange and embarrassing truth. The 
fact that these migrant farm workers go about 
from job to job in family groups aggravates their 
hard lot and augments their misery. For the evils 
inseparable to such a mode of existence are un- 
fortunately not restricted to adults, but are shared 
by the children for whom the evil consequences 
are immeasurably greater. 

The tragic plight of the migrant child laborer 
is exposed in a forthright article by Dr. Cyrus 
H. Karraker in The Christian Century. ‘The ar- 
ticle, titled “Forgotten Child Laborers,” has been 
reprinted in leaflet form by the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. From this leaflet we quote the following: 

“In industry, child labor is prohibited by law. 
The sweating of children in mines and factories 
is no longer tolerated. Yet on our farms this 
barbarous practice is not only permitted but is 
defended as right in all but a handful of states. 
The national indifference to the welfare of these 
children was dramatically symbolized by Congress 
when it recently appropriated $6.5 million for the 
protection of migratory birds but refused one cent 
for the education of migratory children. 

“With the coming of summer this sordid pic- 
ture of child neglect returns to challenge a hu- 
mane people. Right here in America children 
work in the fields through the long hot days, de- 
prived of adequate rest and nourishing food. If 
they had time or energy to play, which they do 
not, sticks and beetles would be their only toys. 
They are denied any type of supervised care. 
Their education is grossly retarded as their par- 
ents move back and forth over the land seeking 
a living. 

“They are exposed in the camps to drunkenness 
and immorality. They are denied the sympathy 
of society, as if society had already condemned 
them because they were born children of migrant 


workers. If this picture seems overdrawn, visit 
the migrant people near you and see what I have 
seen during the past five years. 

“Why are these children neglected? The prin- 
cipal reason is ignorance. All over America 
abysmal ignorance walls off the migrant farm 
laborers. In our midst they live in isolation. At 
harvest time people observe trucks, packed with 
humanity, passing through their towns, and a few 
may say they don’t like the idea of human beings, 
especially little children, being hauled about in 
trucks; it’s not safe and it may not be American. 
But a few of these citizens ever trouble to in- 
vestigate conditions in migrant camps which may 
be near by. The next time they think of migrant 
laborers is weeks later when trucks loaded with 
people again pass through town on the trip back 
to the South. Once more they exclaim: ‘It’s 
wrong to haul people around like cattle.’ Then 
the trucks pass from sight, and conscience takes 
another vacation until the return of the human 
freight eight months later. 

“It is this casual view of migrant laborers, 
restricted to glimpses on the highways, that is 
responsible for the nation-wide ignorance of the 
hardships and inequities of their life. When the 
public is given the shocking facts about migrant 
life and labor, I believe it will demand an end to 
the abuse of migrant children as it once demanded 
and got the end of the abuse of factory children. 

“An obstacle to reform is fear. Fear spreads 
like a contagion over a county infamous for its 
bad camps when the growers dread a visit from 
the building inspector. They are afraid of uniden- 
tified visitors who might be newspaper reporters, 
and they are even suspicious of the chaplain be- 
cause he might reveal to the public what he has 
seen. 

“In their turn, civic leaders and county wel- 
fare officials hold back on any proved remedial 
measures because these might offend the growers, 
who are men of influence in their locality. For 
the same reason, the local clergy view timorously 
any service to the migrants that is not strictly 
religious. The State officials also play safe with 
the growers. From this atmosphere of timidity, 
suspicion and fear, almost every person in the 
county suffers. But the migrant children suffe 
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most of all because, as a result, they are denied 
the welfare services they greatly need. 

“Professionalism constitutes a third barrier to 
migrant reform. All of us, no doubt, have suf- 
fered from professionalism in one form or an- 
other, such as that of a teacher who knew us 
only by our grades or a doctor to whom we were 
only a case. This disease also attacks welfare 
executives as they sit in their offices. 

“During the past year I met with a government 
welfare executive who seemed to have become 
hopelessly professionalized. When I pictured to 
her the neglect of migrant children I had wit- 
nessed, she gave no sign of sympathy. The care 
of dependent children was her official business; 
yet she apparently had not thought of migrant 
children as human beings. Under her control 
were the funds for their welfare which I asked 
her to use, but she seemed to resent my pleas and 
entreaties that they be used now. Urgency was 
foreign to her routine. Of course, not all govern- 
ment welfare officials are of this type, but too 
many of them are. Their interest becomes cen- 
tered on routine administration rather than on 
human welfare, and their indifference prompts 
them to resort to the strategy of obstruction they 
know so well how to employ; and no substantial 
help is given to migrant children. Pressure from 
an aroused public could cure this indifference. 


“A fourth obstacle to the welfare of migrant. 


children is romanticism. Child labor in the fields 

is to many a rosy picture of children working hap- 

pily on the family farm. A good friend who told 

me she was apposed to our child labor bill gave 

as her reason: ‘My brother is a farmer, and he 

permits his children to work on his farm. They 
learn how to farm and come to appreciate the 
value of honest labor early in life. Of course, 
these boys are only ten and eleven years old, so 
when they get tried of work they come into the 
house, have a glass of milk and rest for a time. 
My brother says it’s good for them.’ 

“But this, I explained, is not the type of child 
labor we wish to prohibit. Our concern is with 
children under the age of twelve who labor in 
the fields like adults, who pick beans or tomatoes 
from ten to twelve hours a day six days a week 
and are deprived of nutritious food from early 
morning breakfast until the late supper. In the 
evening these children are hauled back in trucks 
to the camp, where they eat a meal of beans, salt 
pork and cabbage; no fresh milk. Then dead 
sleep. They arise at six to repeat the routine on 
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the next day, and the next day and the next, week 
after week. Was this not very different from the 
farm life of her brother’s children? She agreed 
that it was. 

“Another rosy misconception, too often en- 
countered, is that an abandoned chicken house or 
any old shack is all right for housing migrant 
laborers. Once I saw two church members enter 
a migrant camp. One was incensed by the squalor 
he saw and loudly exclaimed: “This is wicked, to 
house human beings like farm animals.’ His com- 
panion mildly responded: ‘Probably they have bet- 
ter quarters here than they ever knew down south.’ 

“Is this a right attitude? Even if the living 
quarters for migrants in the north were better than 
in the south, is this a reason for refusing to make 
their quarters comfortable, with adequate room 
and the bare minimum of decent living condi- 
tions ?”’ 

While the sufferings of the migrant farm work- 
ers in our country have,met with general apathy, 
some individuals and groups have been striving 
desperately to alleviate the lot of these unfor- 
tunates. In several dioceses priests have been 
assigned to this work. But the task is so great 
and a myriad of obstacles hamper their efforts. 
The very fact that these workers and their families 
are constantly on the move makes their problems 
elusive. The same fact accounts for the general 
public apathy. 

It would seem that adequate legislation protect- 
ing migrant children from merciless exploitation 
is absolutely necessary. Such legislation should be 
a starting point for unremitting efforts on the 
part of social welfare agencies, both governmental 
and private, toward bringing the migrant farm 
worker and his family to a standard of living de- 
manded by justice and decency. 


“Tt is the duty of the State, as promoter of the 
common good, to recall individuals to their social 
duties and to discipline—always within the limits 
of what is just and honest—their economic activi- 
ties in harmony with the collective good. 

‘A no less ruinous error, however, would be 
to ascribe to the State the task of intergally level- 
ing economic life to the extension of all private 
initiative in order to achieve the vain ideal of 
equality among all men.” (Pope Pius XII in a 
letter to Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, on the occasion 
of the 29th Italian National Social week) 


Contemporary Opinion 


ABS UNITED STATES, in theory anyway, is a fed- 
eral republic. By contrast with a centralized 
government, our system is a union of largely 
self-governing states. Each has its own state 
capital, its separate system of taxation and policing, 
its locally elected legislature and governor. And 
every American, except those unfortunates per- 
manently confined to the District of Columbia, 
has dual citizenship—of the United States and of 
the state which is his legal residence. 

But there is considerable doubt as to whether 
the United States will, or can, maintain the fed- 
eral structure so clearly defined by our eighteenth 
century Constitution. The trend toward central- 
ization moves at an accelerating pace. The long 
arm of the Federal Government reaches ever 
deeper into the states, taking over more and more 
functions that used to be handled locally. High- 
ways, housing, pensions, reclamation, agricultural 
controls are illustrations. The cost of state gov- 
ernment does not diminish, because all its tradi- 
tional apparatus is maintained. But the duties 
and responsibilities of the states are increasingly 
encroached upon by Washington, for the most 
part with general acquiescence. 


FELIX MORLEY in 
Tax Outlook, June, 1956 


While America quickly got rid of the first 
class-distinction, based. on birth, the other, 
based on the erroneous idea of an inevitable 
Opposition of interest between capital and labor, 
persisted for a long time. Capital got the idea 
from standard textbooks in economics following 
Ricardo; labor got it from Marx. 

Common sense should have indicated something 
was wrong. The American fact and folklore of 
the self-made man, Horatio Alger, the open 
frontier, ‘‘shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves in three 
generations” and the beckoning frontier are all 
inconsistent with Marx and Ricardo. To have 
any meaning, the classes in class conflict must be 
well-defined and stable. The slums of the city 
of London, according to sociologists, have the 
same families in the same neighborhoods gen- 
eration after generation. In younger cities of the 
United States, on the other hand, the slums move 
around. Even in the oldest cities, like Boston, 
where certain neighborhoods have housed poorer 
classes for generations, the slums remain the same 


but the occupants change. Thus the Irish suc- 
ceeded the British poor in the North End of 
Boston, and the Irish have been succeeded by the 
Italians whose frugality and industry have en- 
abled them to move out and up. What group 
will succeed them remains to be seen. Categories 
of classes are meaningless if the people in the 
classes constantly change. And if classes mean 
nothing, class conflict means less. 

The American rejection of the idea of class 
distinction as the basis of supposedly irreconcil- 
ably opposed group interests, is—apart from pro- 
duction methods—the secret of American indus- 
trial and commercial success. This country has 
replaced the myth of class conflict by the reality 
of human relations. 


BERNARD W. Dempsey, S.J. 
Social Order, Nov., 1956 


The argument in favor of Federal Aid rests 
on a shortage of classrooms and teachers. If 
children are to continue to be educated at pub- 
lic expense, the need for increased educational 
facilities is certainly real. And if it were not 
for the fact that considerations unconnected with 
education entered the Federal Aid picture, a way 
of subsidizing schools could be found that was 
least open to objection on grounds of Federal 
interference. 

For instance, the individual States could allow 
parents who so wished, to send their children to 
private schools, the Federal Government offering 
to reimburse the States for the expense involved. 
The State’s per-pupil expenditure on education 
would be calculated. This amount would then 
be made payable by the State to the private school 
selected by the parents and then debited to the 
Federal Government. 

In this way, freedom of choice in the matter of 
schools would be restored and all children would 
be receiving equal treatment at the hands of gov- 
ernment. Existing schools, under pressure of 
competition, would hasten to get rid of their rou- 
tine teachers. The need for buildings, beyond 
the power of the individual States to handle, 
would be avoided and prospective teachers with 
ideals about education, would again turn to teach- 
ing as an honored profession. 


RALPH COURTNEY in — 
Threefold, Jan. 1957 
| 
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A few individuals, let alone nations, suc- 
ceed in excluding considerations of personal 
gain from their actions. And when it is a ques- 
tion of wealth leaving one’s country, caution 
reaches a high-water mark. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that most people want to make assur- 
ance doubly sure when voting for the giving of 
foreign aid, especially if the recipients are the 
poorer, underdeveloped countries. 

The reason for this caution is not so much that 
the rich, whether nations or individuals, are re- 
luctant to give, but rather that they do not really 
care about the poor, and seem to think that the 
plight of the poor is entirely their own fault. 
Dives, it would seem, was punished not so much 
for refusing to help Lazarus as for ignoring him, 
even though he lived on Dives’ very doorstep. So, 
too, today many, both in the West and in the 
East, do not care how the poor live. Most likely, 
were they to have a true idea of the situation, 
they would be more ready to help. 


A. NEVETT 
Commonweal, Dec. 28 


The essence of the Marxian view is that man 
was born yesterday; that only a lifetime ago 
the liberating truth was communicated to him 
through the mind of genius twice repeated; that 


Marx and Lenin came and gave order and sig- | 


nificance to the whole of the human past and 
direction for the human future. Their explana- 
tion made very little of human nature, could find 
no particular worth in individuals, and so became 
the appropriate creed for the makers and admin- 
istrators of State machines. Marxism 1s pre- 
eminently a creed for bureaucratic politicians, for 
it justifies them in whatever they wish to do to 
individuals or to peoples. But for that very rea- 
son it has been found repellent by human beings 
when they live close to it, and under it. This 
is especially so where those peoples have long 


been nourished by doctrines proclaiming a much 
fuller and richer account of human nature, an- 


nouncing man as indescructible by death, seeing 
the individual with a great destiny to be worked 
out, in and through human society, but having a 
value apart, duties to his Creator as well as to 
other men, and therefore inalienable rights. All 


this has been coming to the surface again where 


it had been suppressed for ten years or more, be- 
cause the long centuries of the Christian past are 
not so easily erased. When a thousand years have 


gone into the making of a Christian people, they 
cannot be scaled down to materialism and a 
small and servile view of themselves either by 
Marxist teachers or by Soviet tanks, and the Chris- 
tian today at this Christmas of 1956 can surely 
say of this false philosophy that “they are dead 
who sought the life of the Child.” 


The Tablet, London 
Dec. 22, 71956 


Fragments 


SAVE DO NOT YET KNOW which of the mani- 
fold results of the Hungarian rising will 
prove to be historically the most important. In 
Eastern Europe there are many who have no 
difficulty in predicting that it has been the pre- 
lude to a coming Russian revolution. In the 
West there are many who see first of all the 
consequences for the future of the United Nations, 
which has been put to a test in Europe which it 
could unfortunately not stand.” (Bela Menczer 
in The Tablet, London, Jan. 12.) 


The function of lay organizations, declared 
Archbishop Kari J. Alter, recently, is “to be the ef- 
fective but unofficial representatives of Christ, 
and spokesmen of the Church before the public.” 


“It would be intolerable if the holy places in 
the Middle East should be subjected to a rule 
that glorifies atheistic materialism.” (Pres. Eisen- 
hower) 


“Our choice is between force and violence 
on the one hand, and international social 
justice on the other. And the faithful of the 
Church must become more aware of the social 
doctrine of the Church, because they are the 
Church.” (Msgr. Jos. Cardijn, quoted in Zea- 
landia, Dec. 27.) 

About 180,000 Germans have immigrated to 
Canada since the end of World War II, accord- 
ing to statistics issued in Hanover by the German- 
Canadian Society. Germans now form the third 
largest ethnic group in Canada, coming after the 
English and French-speaking populations. There 
are now in Canada 800,000 people of German 
origin. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory —— Procedure —— Action 


Some Reflections on the Situation of 
Catholicism in Germany 


I WOULD LIKE TO begin with a short review of 
the situation of the Church during the Nazi 
regime. The Church survived this period without 
serious losses, and she could withstand this test 
because a period of internal renewal had pre- 
ceded. First, there was a renewed consciousness 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ; as 
Guardini expressed it: “The Church awakes in 
the souls.” Secondly, there was a true realization 
of the directives given by Saint Pius X, who said 
that the Christian life emanates from the active 
participation in the mystical life of the Church, 
that is, in the Eucharistic Sacrifice and the Liturgy; 
all Christian life and action begins at the altar. 
Lastly, the laity became more conscious of their 
universal priesthood and their obligation to the 
apostolate of Catholic Action. 


The persecution of the Church, therefore, 
brought about a clearer understanding of the 
essential elements in a Christian’s life. Yet, on 
the other hand, it limited the faithful’s sense of 
duty to take part as Catholics, in civil affairs. 
For, it tried to push back into the sacristy all reli- 
gious life, and made it impossible for Christians 
to build up a temporal order based on Faith and 
the teaching of the Church. This persecution 
especially weakened the Church by throwing into 
prison and sending into exile many specialists in 
social sciences, sociologists, economists, etc., and 
by bringing to a standstill a flourishing Catholic 
social movement. In 1945, the shortage of spe- 
cialists in this field was severely felt. Still, the 
experience of a common persecution gave rise to 
a strong feeling of solidarity between Catholics 
and Protestants, which, after 1945, made a com- 
mon political action possible. 


After 1945, Catholicism in Germany faced, 
above all, the following tasks, which still now 
determine its action: » 


The positive results of the religious reawaken- 
ing before 1933, and its consolidation during the 
persecution, had to be preserved and presented to 
the ordinary people. These included: the concept 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, the 


Eucharistic and liturgical renewal, Catholic Action 
and the lay apostolate, whose strength is found 
in a deeper understanding of the Sacrifice of the 
Altar. As long as this consciousness is alive, 
Catholicism in Germany will not fall into prag- 
matism, activism or mere organizationalism. 


The losses due to the persecution had to be 
regained. Catholics had to be encouraged and 
trained to bear witness, in all fields of life, to 
their Christian heritage; to give their full support 
to the reconstruction of the public order. They 
had to endeavor to apply Catholic principles in 
all their undertakings, “forming an elite core of 
specialists who, as Christians, take part in public 
life.” In this connection, mention could be made 
of the achievements of the planning-committees 
set up during the Katholikentage—the All-Ger- 
man Catholic Congresses. At Mainz, the theme 
was: General Analysis of the Situation and Pro- 
gram of Action; at Bochum, the Social Problem; 
at Berlin, God, Lord of the Whole World. 


This planned program of action was of special 
importance because, from the beginning, Chris- 
tians were called upon to reconstruct a new po- 
litical and social order. In this, the co-operation 
of Catholics and Protestants was a vital factor, 
which made possible the formation of a strong 
Central Party (the Christian Democratic Union). 
And thus they were able to resist the forces of 
liberalism, anticlericalism and socialism which, 
though dormant for a short time, again raised 
their heads. This Christian Party, under the de- 
termined leadership of Adenauer, ensured stable 
and permanent political action, which was the basis 
for the quick reconstruction of Germany. Some 
weakening of the feeling of solidarity between 
Catholics and Protestants renders this co-operation. 
more precarious; but its preservation is of utmost 
importance for Germany. 


The after-effects of totalitarianism, the conse- 
quences of a war-economy, the great scarcities 
after the war—which only a centrally-directed 
economy could overcome—the general desire for 
security, and the trend to mammoth organizations 
and socializations—all these effected an increase 
in the power exercised by the State in all the field: 
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of life. This situation tended to hinder the free 
development of social forces and natural associa- 
tions and communities. But according to Cath- 
olic social doctrine, these small social associations 
and communities had to be encouraged and fos- 
tered. They were abundant among Catholics, but 
they had to be awakened, collected. organized and 
permeated with the spirit of Catholic Action. The 
strong organization of the Catholic people, which 
continued to live through many years of the Nazi 
regime, served as a basis. After 1945 it revived 
again to a large extent. But here we must dis- 
tinguish between personal and occupational or- 
ganizations. These organizations are the expres- 
sion of the feeling of solidarity among the Cath- 
olics as opposed to a secularized world. The 
various Catholic associations provide an educa- 
tion and formation to the lay apostolate in the 
family, and in professional and public life. They 
protect freely organized and personal activities 
against all tendencies of nationalization and so- 
cialization. They stand up for the claims of the 
Church against the State and other social bodies. 
They also are organs of Catholic initiative in the 
educational, social and charitable fields. From 
them comes also to a large extent the contribution 
of the Catholics for the solution of the social, 
cultural, juridical and political problems. It ts 
the function of the Central Committee of the 


German Catholics to co-ordinate all these efforts. - 


During the Nazi regime, German Catholics had 
lost, to a large extent, contacts with Catholics of 
other countries. After 1945, these contacts were 
quickly re-established. This was due mainly to 
the wonderful feeling of solidarity of Catholics— 
especially of France, the United States, Holland 
and Switzerland. In these countries many prob- 
Jems of Catholic Action, the lay apostolate and 
‘social action, etc., had already been solved and we 
had to catch up with them. We received not only 
spiritual and moral support, but also material help. 


The international relations of Catholics have in 
- the meantime become of very great importance, 
because more and more the problems of the dif- 
ferent nations are becoming the same; and at the 
same time, the inter-dependence between nations 
is increasing. The task to form a supra-national 
organization becomes daily more urgent—it is 
necessary for the safeguarding of world peace. 
Today the social problems of the nations can be 
solved only on a supra-national level, and this pre- 


supposes a spirit of solidarity among all men. 
Who should take the lead in forming such a soli- 
darity if not Catholics? Again and again the Holy 
Father exhorts us to build up a united world ac- 
cording to Christian principles. This united 
world is being constructed, and if we do not do 
it, others will do it in their own way. This supra- 
national effort, therefore, is today of equal, per- 
haps of even greater importance than any other 
engagement of Catholic Action. 


Now let us consider the field of German Cath- 
olic literature and the press. German Catholics 
have regained their influence in literature and 
publication, in rather a short time. They lost 
their positions in some fields, but gained in others. 


The number of publishing houses and books 
written now is equal to and even surpasses the 
former quota. Many of these publications are 
read by non-Catholics. As compared to the period 
between 1933 and 1939, some Catholic publish- 
ing houses—like Koesel, Pustet, J. Hegner and 
Herder—and specialized fields of publications— 
such as books for youth, some historical books 
and encyclopedias—are now having a greater suc- 
cess on the book market. Some Catholic publish- 
ing houses have undertaken the publication of 
great works: for instance, the continuation of the 
German edition of the Fathers of the Church, by 
Koesel and Pustet; the two great Bible editions 
with commentary, namely the Bonner Bibel and 
Echter Bibel; the edition of the Vetus Latina by 
the monks of Beuron and Herder; the encyclopedia 
Der Grosse Herder, the Staatslexikon of the 
Goerresgesellschaft and the Dictionary of The- 
ology and Church, 


Of utmost importance, too, is the publication 
of the new catechism for all the dioceses, which 
has been composed according to the latest cateche- 
tical, theological and religio-pedagogical princt- 
ples. This book provides a complete orienta- 
tion for life, both for youth as well as for grown- 
ups. ; 

Catholics have lost the large variety of Catho- 
lic newspapers they had formerly. After 1945, 
the Allies restricted publications to neutral papers. 
Up to now Catholics could never make up this 
loss. But we must not forget that the daily press 
has become a less important factor in the forming 
of public opinion and has partly been replaced 
by the radio. All the same, the loss is felt. Of 
the four or five most important weeklies, one 
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is in the hands of the Catholics—the Rhezinischer 
Merkur, (75,000). Besides, there is a Catholic 
illustrated magazine, Der Feuerreiter—(320,000). 
But each diocese has its own weekly which, from 
the point of view of content and presentation, has 
been greatly improved. 

Two publications of vocational groups (Der 
Christliche Mann and Die Christliche Frau und 
Mutter, with a circulation of 500,000 each) are 
outstanding for their quality. There are many 
other similar publications, especially for Catholic 
youth. Many religious orders have their own 
publications. One of them (Stadt Gottes) has a 
circulation of nearly 1,000,000. There are others 
with a circulation of between 50,000 and 100,000. 


Thus, it may be justly said that Catholics are 
well provided with Catholic publications, and are 
spending on them a considerably larger amount 
(per head, 4 to 5 Marks a month) than any other 
group of the population spends for similar pub- 
lications. Catholics are far ahead in cultural pub- 
lications. The Socialists have none. The Liberals 
have only two, with a very small circulation (1,000 
and 2,000), but of a high standard. Protestants 
find it difficult to keep up two or three small 
cultural magazines. Catholics, however, edit five 
magazines of high quality—Hochland, Stimmen 
der Zeit, Frankfurter Hefte, Wort und Warheit, 
Herderkorrespondenz. They have a circulation of 


In our atomic age it has become almost a com- 
monplace to stress the responsibilities of the 
natural scientist. They are great, surely, but even 
greater are those of the social scientist and par- 
ticularly of the historian. The most revolutionary 
discoveries in the field of nuclear physics are noth- 
ing but the normal consequences of the progress 
of science, discoveries of unescapable laws of na- 
ture which in themselves are neither good nor 
bad. All depends on the application of such 
discoveries, and that again depends on the ob- 
servance of moral laws which need not to be dis- 
covered, since God Himself has revealed them to 
man, but have to be acknowledged, observed and 
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from 5,000 to 12,000 and also reach many non-- 
Catholics. Many non-Catholics regard it as an 
honor to contribute to these magazines. 

The attitude of the non-Catholic press towards 
the Church is, on the whole, respectful, although, 
not always friendly. Many of the so-called neutral 
dailies make an effort to report extensively and 
positively on Catholic subjects. Aggressive attacks 
on the Church in the press are rare nowadays. 

In radio the Catholics have gained consider- 
able influence. In the different broadcasting 
stations, they are well represented. Catholic 
speakers and authors get a fair chance on the radio. 
If they wanted, they could gain still more influ- 
ence. Each broadcasting station has a section for, 
religious programs which is under the direction 
of a layman, Catholic or Protestant. The respon- 
sibility for the broadcasting of religious liturgical 
services is given to a priest (or a Protestant minis- 
ter) appointed by the Bishops. An advisory board 
and a Central Office under the direction of the 
Bishops, guides Catholic radio work. 


There is no specific Catholic film producing 
company, but there is a Catholic Film League for 
the public, and a Catholic Film Service, with an 
evaluation of the various pictures. These have 
quite an influence on film production. 


Prince Karl von Lowenstein!) 


ought to, not merely in their static condition of a 
given moment, but in their dynamic evolution from 
man’s origin to his ultimate goal. And this is 
precisely the task of the historian. 


OscaR HALECKI, in 
The Catholic Historical Review, Jan., 1957 


The annual report of the regional Consumers’ 
Co-operative Association with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., shows that this organization 
paid a total of $2,032,000 in taxes during fiscal 
1956. The report of the Rural Electrification 
Administration also shows that rural electric co- 


followed. This is particularly difficult in the 
field of those social, economic, and political rela- 
tions—both national and international—which we 

call history, whenever we consider them, as we 


ops in the United States paid taxes totalling 


$10,442,887. ; 
1) re from The Examiner, Bombay, April. 
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Profit Sharing 


pas SHARING in the United States not only 

increased in 1956, but the rate of increase 
was accelerated. It is estimated that 2,000 profit 
sharing plans were added in the course of the 
past year. This means that last year nearly as 
many plans had been approved as in all years 
prior to 1945. 

As of October 1, 1956, more than 10,000 plans 
had been approved by the Internal Revenue Board. 
For the ten-year period of 1946-56, approximately 
300 per cent as many new plans were formed as 
in the preceding ten years. 


The United States was not alone in showing a greater 
interest in profit sharing in 1956. More attention 
was given this economic measure in Europe, India, South 
American countries and even in some Communist coun- 
tries. There is every indication that profit sharing 
will enjoy “‘a steady and consistent interest and growth” 
in the future, Joseph B. Meier, executive secretary of 
the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, stated. 


Catholic Resurgence in Lithuania 


Pes cIous FERVOR has begun to blossom again 
in parts of Lithuania, according to letters and 


photographs received from inside the Soviet Un-. 


ion. Details of this revived Catholic activity were 

tinted in Elta-Press, a Lithuanian news service 
published in the Lithuanian College of St. Casimir, 
Rome. 


_ According to one letter, the Soviets have re- 
turned to ecclesiastic authorities the parish church 
in Dukstos, a small town in the eastern section 
of Lithuania. They had kept the church from the 
_ parish officials for twelve years. 
As soon as the parishioners learned the church 
had been returned, the letter continued, they 
worked night and day to restore its damaged spots 
in time for reconsecration ceremonies. More than 
10,000 people from the surrounding territory at- 
tended the reconstruction ceremony. They came 
from as far as Latvia and White Russia. 


A further sign of the revival of Catholicism in this 
tiny nation on the Baltic Sea, according to the Lithuan- 
ian press service, is that the archdiocesan seminary at 
Kaunas—the only one open in Lithuania—is operating 
at full capacity with sixty-nine students. Fifty-two ap- 
plicants had to be turned away at the beginning of 
this scholastic year. 


REVIEW 


Native Cultures and the Missions 


|B pes ATTESTS that the Church has always 

been most considerate of whatever is good 
and wholesome in the cultures of all peoples 
whom she welcomes into her membership. Lately 
some missionary Bishops have been urging that 
this broad and sympathetic attitude of Mother 
Church be extended to meet modern exigencies. 
At the international Liturgical Congress in Assisi, 
for instance, Bishop van Bekkum not only pleaded 
for a “‘lay deaconate,” but also suggested certain 
modifications in the liturgy to make it easier 
for individuals to actively anticipate in the 
Church’s public worship. 


In a similar vein, an Indian Archbishop has 
emphasized the benefits of adopting native cul- 
tural ideas for the benefit of the Faith in his 
country. Archbishop Eugene D’Souza of Nagpur 
stated that Christianity, if it is to penetrate India, 
should become “incarnate” with what is best in 
the country’s civilization. “You cannot plant 
Christianity in India, or for that matter in any 
country, if you try to import or transplant a 
part of Spain or France or Italy,” declared the 
Archbishop. ‘What you build with one hand, 
you will destroy with the other.” 


Archbishop D'Souza called specifically for the 
adoption of Indian music, art and architecture 
for Church use. “Indian music,’ he said, “is a 
power for good from the viewpoint of the aposto- 
late which we would neglect to: our own detri- 
ment.” He criticized those who insist on erecting 
Gothic cathedrals in Africa, who try to compel 
Indians to pray and meditate according to Western 
standards, and who would ask the Oriental to 
think according to Western logic. 


Archbishop D’Souza found that Latin also 
posed a serious problem. It is his studied opinion 
that the use of the vernacular in the liturgy would 
make the practice of the Faith easier for the In- 
dians and would certainly have a wider appeal 
for non-Christians. 

Archbishop D'Souza made his recommendations at 
the opening session of a national Catholic cultural study 
week sponsored by the Catholic Center in Madras. The 
seven-day conference was attended by approximately 
300 delegates, 120 of whom were priests and nuns who 
studied the problems of “Indianization” of the Church 
in their country. 
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German Churches and Cathedrals 
Restored 


Wee AFTER THE WAR many German cathe- 
drals and churches had been turned to rub- 
ble, it seemed almost hopeless to rebuild them 
within the life-span of this generation. But, after 
only eleven years, the greater part of this formi- 
dable task has been completed. Now that the 
Minster Cathedral is intact again, only two cathe- 
drals of West German bishoprics have yet to be 
restored—at Hildesheim and Wurzburg. 

The great cathedral of the Westphalian town 
of Minster has been reopened after repair of its 
very heavy war damages. Its beauty has been 
retained, since reconstruction has taken the original 
architectural plans into very careful account. At 
the inauguration ceremonies, one of Miinster’s 
great sons was honored—Cardinal Graf Galen, 


who died in 1946. 


Through him Minster became known as a cen- 
ter of Catholic resistance against Hitler during the 
Nazi Régime. Bishop Clemens August Graf von 
Galen was renowned for sermons in which he 
openly and severely attacked the anti-religious 
measures of the Nazis as well as the gas-chamber 
horrors of the mental hospitals. Underground 
distribution of mimeographed copies of those 
sermons brought innumerable Germans _ the 
strength to withstand Nazi rule. After the war, 
Bishop Graf Galen was appointed Cardinal by 
the Pope. The German people still revere the 
memory of the man whom they nicknamed “the 
German lion.” 


The generous contributions of the Catholics 
and Protestants of Germany have made possible 
the rebuilding of the country’s historical churches. 
It was a great day for the whole nation when the 
Cologne Cathedral’s choir was reopened in 1948. 
In Cologne as well as in Paderborn, Munich and 
Minster, it was possible, by the process of restora- 
tion, to eliminate many unsightly architectural in- 
gredients that, in the course of the centuries, had 
been added to the original plans of ecclesiastical 
architecture. Thus, in simplicity of line and in 
the feeling of spaciousness which their interiors 
engender, these cathedrals have become perhaps 
more impressive than before their destruction. 


In many cases, restoration work covered old 
foundations which gave experts new clues with 
regard to the history of architecture. Probably no 
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single decade has ever brought to light so many 
findings of this kind. Often, of course, there was 
heated controversy on the extent to which rebuild- 
ing should diverge from, or copy the appearance 
of, the cathedrals before destruction. 


In Bamberg, Speyer, Regensburg, Eichstatt, Augs- 
burg, Passau, Worms, Constance, Limburg, Fulda and 
Rothernburg, the medieval cathedrals or old churches 
of more recent origin suffered practically no damage. 
Those of Trier, Mainz, Freiburg and Aachen were par- 
tially damaged and have been in large measure restored. 
Major reconstruction has been done on those of Cologne, 
Paderborn, Miinster and Osnabriick. The Hildesheim 
and Wiirzburg Cathedrals are in process of repair. The 
one at Hildesheim is to be given its Romanic west wing 
again which it lost through misguided restoration efforts 
in the 19th century. Repair of the exterior of Munich’s 
Frauenkirche has been completed and work is now pro- 
ceeding on the interior. (The Bulletin of the German 
Federal Gov., Dec. 13.) 


Parish Credit Unions 


Mee OF CATHOLIC parishes organized 

ninety-one credit unions in 1956. With this 
increase there are now 1,021 credit unions oper- 
ating in Catholic parishes; of these, 677 are in 
the U. S., 304 are in Canada, and the remainder 
in Dominica, Trinidad, British Honduras, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska and the British West Indies. 


In noting the growth of the credit union move- 
ment in Catholic parishes, Bishop Albert R. 
Zuroweste of Belleville stated: 


“A parish credit union can be a great force in Chris- 
tian progress in the community. More than half a cen- 
tury ago, Pope Leo XIII set forth important principles 
of social ethics in his encyclical Rerum Novarum. He 
encouraged the formation of ‘societies for mutual help’ 
among working men, ‘associations... for helping each 


_ individual member to better his condition so far as 


he can in mind, body and property.’ Parish credit 
unions can play an important part in accomplishing 
these goals in our modern society.” 


Growth of Pension Plans 


PENSION PLANNING increased in two ways dur- 

ing 1956: More pension plans were put into 
effect and existing benefits were increased. At 
the end of the year, there were 23,000 pension 
plans in effect in the United States. This num- 
ber includes those qualified under U. S. Treasury 
regulation for tax consideration. Latest figures 
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indicate that 14 million workers are now benefit- 
ing by some form of pension plan. The gain in 
pension coverage in the last ten years has risen 
to 150 per cent. 


Increased benefits, for example, consist in a 
revision of the formula relating to benefits in 
non-negotiated plans to conform with an em- 
ployee’s compensation in the final years of service 
rather than to his average compensation over his 
career period. Negotiated plans, also called pat- 
tern plans, are those developed by unions and 
negotiated with a number of companies in an in- 
dustry. Generally, such a plan is non-contributory, 
that is, only the employer pays for its cost and 
the plan pays a flat amount. Non-negotiated 
plans, also called conventional plans, provide 
benefits that vary both with years of service and 
compensation. Last year revealed a continuation 
of the trend away from the contributory type of 
pension plan in favor of the non-contributory plan. 


More concern was given last year to the employment 
of older workers. In some states laws to prevent dis- 
crimination against employment of older workers were 
enacted. 


Illness and Disease in India 


ae AVERAGE LIFE expectancy in India is only 


thirty-two years, whereas in some nations it - 


is well over sixty years. The fact that 11.6 per 
cent of children die before their first birthday 
is partly responsible for the very low figure of 
life expectancy in India. Malaria and tuberculosis 
take a heavy toll, while smallpox, cholera and 
other intestinal diseases are also common causes 
of death. The toll in human life thus lost is 
staggering. One of the appalling aspects of this 
situation is the fact that many of the diseases are 
classified as preventable. 


Efforts to stem the progress of disease are often 
hampered by the superstition of the populace. In 


‘many villages of India, people consider disease 


due to the malice of evil spirits or to a visitation 
of the gods, and incantations are believed to be 
the cure. By those who believe that smallpox 
bears direct relation to the goddess Kali, the use 
of vaccination to prevent the disease is ignored. 
Also, in many instances a wrong cause for the 
disease is ascribed. Thus it is impossible to com- 
sat malaria if the cause of the disease is con- 
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sidered to be night air or swamps, whereas it is 
an established fact that a certain type of mosquito 
1s responsible for the transmission of the disease. 


The first cause of mortality is malaria. It is 
estimated that 100 million people, or one-third 
of the Indian population, suffer from it. Another 
disease transmitted by a mosquito is filaria. As 
a mosquito-borne disease it is second only to 
malaria as a public health problem. 


The disease second on the list of mortality in 
India is tuberculosis. Although not high on the 
list of causes of death, but a real danger to 
health, are round worm diseases. 


The Indian Government, with the help of Catholic 
missionaries and the World Health Organization, is 
trying desperately to solve the problem of India’s health. 
Various types of public health service and formal 
courses of health education are in progress. A real 
factor in India’s health problem is the low standard of 
living. Malnutrition, poor housing and little or no 
sanitation facilities make it virtually impossible for mil- 
lions to escape the blight of one disease or another. 
It is obvious that India’s health problem is prodigious 
and its solution will be long in the making. 


Plan to Adjust Social Security Payments 
to Farmers 


prc DISASTER and depressed farm prices 

and incomes have deprived many farmers of 
the opportunity for retirement benefits that Cong- 
ress intended them to have when it made farmers 
eligible for Social Security, Senator Murray of 
Montana has charged. 


Farmers sixty-five or older will be eligible to 
retire this year. Their retirement benefits must 
be based on incomes received in 1955 and 1956. 
But, said Sen. Murray, Congress “did not foresee 
‘that drouth and disastrous farm policies would 
cut farm income from $16.1 billion in 1951 down 
to less than $1114 billion in 1956.” Consequently, 
many farmers who have usually earned and paid 
income taxes on $4,200 per year, which would 
entitle them to maximum retirement benefits, will 


“get greatly reduced benefits or none at all be- 


cause they got little or no income in 1955 and 
1956 due to the combination of disasters. 
Bills are before Congress to permit farmers to sub- 


stitute years in the 1950-54 period for years up to 1958 
in establishing their scoial security retirement base. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE HISTORICAL LIBRARY AT THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF 
THE CATHOLIC CENTRAL VEREIN IN ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Founded in 1913 by F. P. Kenkel, K.S.G., K.H.S., LL.D. 


HE JULY, 1913, issue of the Central Blatt and 
Social Justice (now Social Justice Review) 
carried the following announcement in German: 


In order to obtain necessary recognition of 
the history of the German Catholic groups in 
our country, which up to now has been ac- 
corded but sparing notice, an enterprise has 
been projected whereby a library for the study 
of the particular history of German Catholics 
in the United States will be established at the 
Central Bureau. The St. Louis Amerika 
(German Catholic weekly) which has in- 
stigated this move, calls it a repository which 
shall later be placed at the use of a special 
historical commission whose task will be “to 
publish scholarly monographs on German 
Catholics of America.” 

Several months ago a beginning was made 
on a small scale to collect written documents 
and printed books which ate of a great value 
to the history of German Catholics. If this 
program is to achieve its goal, it will need 
the cooperation of all German Catholics, 
principally the clergy and the societies, to the 
end that they send to the Central Bureau all 
publications, small and large, which contain 
source material on the history of parishes, 
societies, schools, institutions, hospitals, mon- 
asteries and the like, as for instance, souvenir 
programs of jubilees, which will be placed in 
this historical library. The convention of the 
Central Verein of this year may decide on the 
establishment of the proposed annex at the 
Central Bureau (Central Blatt and Social 
Justice, July 1913, p. 109). 


In January, 1915, the Central Bureau began to 


function as a lending library, sending out litera- , 


ture on social justice on a loan basis for the period 
of three months. In March, 1915, we find the 
first list of books sent to the Historical Library 
published in the Central Blatt and Social Justice. 
_In the May issue of 1915, Mr. Kenkel pub- 
lished the following article in German: 


ti 


A Request: Old Reports are in Demand 
for the Historical Library 


Old reports are in demand for the Histor- 
ical Library. Repeatedly the Central Bureau 
has directed to societies and private persons 
the request that they donate to the newly or- 
ganized Historical Library old reports and 
souvenirs of societies and local and state con- 
ventions as well as jubilee issues. Only a 
few parties have responded to this request. 
And yet it is of great importance that a col- 
lection of such documents be housed in the 
Central Bureau, providing, as it will, a solid 
foundation for an eventual history of the 
German Catholics in America. 

For this reason I again send out an appeal 
to all societies, clubs and private persons 
who are in possession of old reports, pro- 
grams and souvenirs, that they donate them 
to the Central Bureau to be collected as an 
eventual deposit of historical source material 
and history of German Catholic undertakings. 


Such persons are requested to send to the 
Central Bureau particularly their old reports 
and souvenirs of the conventions of the Cen- 
tral Verein covering the years 1855 to 1890, 
since we have not as yet been able to obtain 
these old documents which are of prime im- 
portance for the evaluation of the Central 
Verein’s development. 

Moreover, every Staatsverband (State Un- 
ion) should endeavor to furnish to the His- 
torical Library a complete set of its reports 
and souvenirs of general conventions. So- 
cieties and especially German parishes could 
do very much in collecting the necessary his- 
torical source material for the Historical 
Library, if they would donate to the Central 
Bureau souvenirs of special celebrations and 
jubilees. The older they are, the more value 
these documents possess in tracing the origins 
of German societies and congregations. The 
Central Blatt and Social Justice will always 
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credit the donation of such accessions to the 
Historical Library (C. B. & S. J. May, 1915, 
foe.) . 


In the June, 1915, issue of the Central Blatt and 
Social Justice, it is announced that the Cen- 
tral Bureau has loaned old documents to the 
Exhibition of the Historical Society of Missouri 
in the Jefferson Memorial Building in St. Louis, 
Mo. (C. B. &S. J., June 1915, p. 77). 

The September issue of 1915 of the Central 
Blatt and Social Justice contains this item: 


The library of the Central Bureau has been 
notably increased, though not as much as had 
been expected. Mention in this regard is 
deserved, among others, of the following 
men and institutions: Joseph Gummersbach, 
Fred P. Kenkel, Arthur Preuss and nineteen 
others. The library is divided into social- 
apologetical and historical sections. Both 
have received great accessions during the last 
year, so that the social-apologetical section 
counts 1,800 volumes and the historical about 
1,300 books and pamphlets. Both libraries 
still need very much general cooperation 


fee Bs 5. J., 1915, p. 185). 


In the November, 1915, issue of the Central 
Blatt and Social Justice it is stated: ‘““The work of 
assorting and cataloguing the books in the library 


has been continued.” The financial report of the - 


Central Bureau for 1914-1915 lists as assets: 
“library—$189.48.” (C. B. & S. J., 1915, p. 254) 

In February, 1916, Mr. Kenkel published the 
following article in German: 


= Our Library 


Knowledge is Power. The full import of 
this saying is most strikingly brought to our 
attention in these days, when the greater part 
of humanity is pressing to the sources of 
knowledge, and access to them is made pos- 
sible to almost everybody who is searching 
for them. ‘Therefore, it has become neces- 
sary, more than ever before, that a man or 
‘woman who would be a leader must com- 
mand a varied and rich store of knowledge, 
that he must build a magazine of mental 
goods in which he will find at will all the 
spiritual weapons and intellectual tools 
needed for his battle of life and the task of 
his avocation. This intellectual magazine has 
become the more important for men who 


. 
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have the task of promoting and defending 
precious spiritual treasures of humanity and 
the interests of God’s cause. 

We Catholics have the unequivocal obliga- 
tion to strike out for the highways of intel- 
lectual culture, so that these paths will not 
be occupied solely and exclusively by men 
and women who intend to deliver them to the 
forces of evil. How deplorable would it be 
and how culpable, if by our indolence and 
negligence the powers of destruction would 
succeed in completely monopolizing the 
stream of society's culture. It is to be de- 
plored that this stream is already running 
in a bed which was for the greater part dug 
out by the forces of destruction. We cannot 
ignore the fact that the natural sciences and 
the materialistic trend of knowledge have 
already gained important vantage points. 
This situation should not, however, dis- 
courage us, but on the contrary prompt us to 
gitd for double action, so that we recover 
the lost ground and be able to establish the 
sacred wisdom revealed by God as the wise 
guide in the domain of culture. 


Evidently it was this idea of cooperating in 
the difficult task of disseminating God’s mes- 
sage that inspired the founding of the Cen- 
tral Bureau and Study House. These two 
institutions were planned to enable German 
Catholics in America to fulfill their mission 
and to place them in the vanguard in this 
enterprise. Yet such leadership presupposes 
a solidly founded basis of knowledge. The 
Central Bureau and the Study House must 
be firmly anchored in the bedrock of Chris- 
tian wisdom and truth. However, this can- 
not be achieved in any other way except by 
zealous study and continuous research. The 
solid foundation in the respective branches of 
knowledge must be supplemented by close 
contact with the progress of those branches 
in the dynamic search for greater clarity in 
dubious cases. This continuous alertness 
cannot be kept up without the aid of a suit- 
able collection of informative books, i.e., 
a library. 


The establishment of such a storehouse of 
books was considered from the very start as 
a work of utmost importance. In view of our 
moderate means, the beginning was rather 
humble. The same condition still prevails, 
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so that even at this date the library has not 
passed the stage of a budding venture to any 
noticeable extent. Yet it is an indisputable 
fact that a rapid growth is necessary for the 
success of our cause. The demands of the 
future will greatly surpass present ones. And 
it is intended that our library become, as it is, 
the central library for German Catholics of 
America. 

Members of societies were the originators 
of the Central Bureau, and German members 
of the same societies take loving care of it, 
supplying the means of its support and 
growth. Therefore, it is self-evident that part 
of the library be devoted to the historic de- 
velopment of German Catholic societies in a 
special way and to German Catholicity in 
America generally. Books relating to these 
subjects form the historical department of the 
library. We intend to return to this subject 
in some later article. 


The other department comprises all works 
of general knowledge. Yet, according to our 
social aims, the chief books will be such as 
treat of social sciences; it is just this branch 
to which the contemplated Study House will 
be devoted exclusively. This department is 
subdivided into two divisions: In one will be 
kept textbooks and scientific treatises; the 
other section will contain general books of 
information and statistical accounts. Both di- 
visions are equally important to the mission 
of the Central Bureau. We do not mean to 
say that the latter section will include only 
works relating to the inner workings of the 
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have the documentary information on hand. 
When this man wrote to the Central Bureau, 
he received on the same day firsthand infor- 
mation from the books of the library. Evi- 
dently the man was anxious to have proper 
information; otherwise he would not have 
written to four different parties. His case is 
typical; it demonstrates the practical value 
of the library to outsiders. 


To serve this public purpose and to obtain 
a greater supply of books for special studies, 
it is necessary, of course, to increase the 
library. The library's growth and diversified 
service of information must keep abreast with 
the expanding activities of the Central Bu- 
reau in general, and also with the progress of 
science of the time. Yet the Central Bureau, 
owing to its slender means, cannot do justice 
to the task. It continuously needs the assist- 
ance of outsiders. Several friends and pa- 
trons have become open to this conviction and 
have made valuable presents to the library 
in the most liberal ways. Only a few days 
ago, a shipment of books was received which 
the late Mr. George Stelzle had bequeathed 
to the library by his Last Will and Testament, 
thereby testifying, as he had done quite fre- 
quently during his lifetime, that he was 
keenly interested in the cause and victory for 
Catholicity. To promote this project we here 
express the hope that Mr. Stelzle may find 
many followers in his way of thinking and 
acting. (C. B. & S. J., February, 1916, pp. 
333-334) 


In the April, 1916, issue of the Central Blatt 
and Social Justice Mr. Kenkel published the fol- 
lowing article in German: 


Central Bureau; to a greater extent will it 
contain works which directly exert an influ- 


ence on the outer world and serve the public 
at large. We are thinking of cases like the 
following: 


A Catholic young man was hard pressed 
by Socialists, in view of the fact that Cath- 
olic Province of Alsace-Lorraine, with eighty- 
five per cent of the voters Catholic, was al- 
most completely socialistic, to refute the 
contention that Catholicity and Socialism were 
not so incompatible as they are generally said 
to be. To refute such false statements the 
man sought necessary information in regard 
to Alsace-Lorraine. He wrote to three Cath- 
olic weeklies, but none would give him the 
information needed. Evidently they did not 


An Historical Library of the Catholic 


Germans of America 


The history of a nation reveals to us its soul. 
We hear therein the first stammering of its 
baby-years; we observe the first timorous 
steps into the world of hopes and deeds; we 
notice the increase of its youthful vigor, the 
straining of its powerful tendons and muscles, 
the working of its hammering pulsation; we 
hear its sorrowful wailing in times of great 
trials and calamities like storm and whirl- — 
wind; we also hear its rejoicing and triumphal _ 
chants when marching from victory to victory — 
under the leadership of its heroes in times of _ 
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peace and war. For this reason the study of 
the history of a nation wins sympathy for it, 
and engenders appreciation, respect and 
amity towards it. This evaluation will be- 
come a gain for ourselves, since by spiritual 
assimilation with a strange nation we will 
draw nearer to humanity at large, to the bene- 
fit of our own life and that of our neighbors. 
This mental assimilation finally will also be- 
get a spiritual treasure for our own country 
which will become the more precious and the 
more beneficial in relation to the history of 
our Own nation. 


It has often been said that the New World 
is taking a peculiar position in general his- 
torical development. This is true, indeed. 
We find here, as foremost in the United 
States, a very short period of childhood and 
almost no period of youthful growth. Then, 
too, we do not possess a uniform national 
stock; this causes great difficulties in every 
direction in the development of a uniform 
mode of activity and growth over our im- 
mense territory. 


Among the ethnic stocks transfusing into 
the American nation, the German element 
occupies a prominent place. Both its nu- 
merical strength and its distribution over all 
the States of the Union combine to raise it 
to an important factor of the national life of 
our people. We have to take into account, 
moreover, the various excellent qualities of 
sterling character which this ethnic stock dis- 
plays and which find praise with both friends 
and foes. Old Tacitus praised the Germans 
of his time for their fidelity. Later, a per- 
severing activity, a diligent industry and a 
mental perspicacity have gained for the Ger- 
mans the admiration of the world and assured 
to all their undertakings a remarkable suc- 
cess. It was just this combination of qualities 
which has enabled the German element in 
America to become an essential part in form- 
ing the American nation. 


German Catholics of America certainly are 
interested in the history of their compatriots 
as an ethnic unit, irrespective of church 
affiliation. Yet they surely are also keenly 
interested in the particular role played by 
their co-religionists in the formation of the 
national life of the United States: how they 


have grown from scattered settlements to the 


mighty community spread far and wide in 
cities and country places. The struggles of 
pioneers, their sacrifices, their quiet and per- 
severing labors in the wooded lands and on 
the plains, their tenacity in holding fast the 
Catholic tradition, as well as their foibles 
and their frailty, constitute for us a school of 
instruction. The more we will be able to 
learn in this school of life and the more will- 
ing we will be to profit from this schooling, 
the easier will it become for us to live up to 
the tasks allotted to us in present and future 
times and the more we will be prepared to 
make the sacrifices and labors demanded by 
our mission. This holds good especially in 
regard to the social, political and charitable 
efforts and undertakings which the German 
Catholic people cannot avoid promoting. 

How can we attain a knowledge of the 
happenings of the past? The answer to this 
question is very simple: by the study of his- 
tory. Yet it might not be so easy to obtain 
the necessary means for this study. For we 
must deplore the fact that the German Cath- 
olics of America have very much neglected 
collecting source material for history, and for 
this reason the study of history has been made 
very difficult for scholars, due to the lack of 
historical material. Yet not only the German 
Catholics of the United States have made this 
mistake, but all Catholics in general. The 
present situation is aptly described in an ar- 
ticle contributed to the Catholic Historical 
Review of October, 1915: “Why have we 
waited so long for evidences of our love for 
American History? It would be an exag- 
geration to say that we have done nothing 
or comparatively little. It would be equally 
an exaggeration to say that we have done the 
hundredth part of what we could have done. 
We had one historian in the past who can 
honorably be called Great in the purest sense 
of the word: John Gilmary Shea. But had it 
not been for the generosity of a few, his 
splendid volumes would never have seen the 
light.” (Guilday, vol. I, p. 349) 

It is, therefore, true that past generations 
have made mistakes, have committed sins of 
omission. Should we now imitate their bad 
example and perpetuate their omissions for- 
ever? This should not be done in any way. 
The sense for history is aroused everywhere 
in the country among Catholics as well as 
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non-Catholics. People begin to realize that 
historical studies and historical knowledge 
are important and profitable for successful 
work in all professions. In this movement 
for historical orientation German Catholics of 
America should not lag behind, but must take 
active part in our own interests and in the in- 
terest of Catholic Action. The first steps in- 
to this direction have been made by the Cen- 
tral Bureau. The foundations of an historical 
library of the German Catholics of America 
have been laid. Yet it is only a weak begin- 
ning. If it is to develop into a truly nationally 
great and useful institution, it needs the co- 
operation of the entire community of German 
Catholics. This cooperation is easily realized 
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by donations of pamphlets, monographs, stray 
issues of periodicals and books which have 
reference to the life and work of Catholic 
German-Americans. Many a private library 
may keep a small book hidden away which 
might run the risk of being forgotten and 
later be thrown out as worthless trash. It 
only demands a little sacrifice of time and 
money to have such a book incorporated into 
the Historical Library of the Central Bureau, 
thereby having it made available for service 
in a great and necessary cause (C. B. & S. J., 
April, 1916, pp. 26-27). 
(To be continued) 
REV. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. CaP. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Weiser, Francis X., S.J., The Holyday Book. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York. $3.00. 


le Is ONE of the most fascinating and Faith- 
renewing books we have ever read. It spreads 
before us in its small compact compass the wide and 
varied panorama of the Faith in time and place, from 
the catacombs to the beautiful Catholic customs of the 
various families of nations. It is the final volume 
of Fr. Weiset’s trilogy on the cycle and celebration 
of the Christian feasts, the two first being the well- 
known Christmas Book and The Easter Book. The 
present volume is devoted to the Feast of Pentecost, 
and those feast days of saints which have become holy- 


days in the course of time. This book helps us realize 
that the liturgical cycle of the saints is in reality a won- 
derfully wrought series of concentric circles—the feasts 
of the saints, as well as those of Our Lady, running 
their yearly course within the wider circles of the periods 
of Advent, Christmastide, Septuagesima, Lent, Paschal- 
tide and Pentecost. 

Fr. Weiser dispels many fallacies in his book. One 
of them is the critical hangover from Foster, which 
credits the pagans with having invented nearly all 
Christian feasts—the unimaginative Christians merely 
baptizing already existing customs. One example out 
of many: The custom of building St. Michael’s churches 
on hilltops was said to have started with the notion of 
replacing pagan cult shrines of the god Wodan with 
Christian sanctuaries. The custom actually came from 
the Eastern Church (where nobody ever heard of 
Wodan), and existed long before the conversion of the 
Germanic tribes. 

The book is a rich mine of interesting facts, such 
as the custom of blessing the Alps; that the Feast of 
the Annunciation is known in Austria and other places 
as ‘‘the Feast of the Swallows;” that in the U. S. over 
ninety cities, towns and counties bear the names of 
saints; that the Great Seal of the United States on our 
one-dollar bills is a symbol of the Trinity, that the 
early Christians made the sign of the Cross with three 
fingers on their foreheads. The evolution of Thanks- 
giving Day is of special interest. 

The author, who is national Youth Director of the 
Central Verein and of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union, has concentrated a wealth of erudition into this 
most readable and informative book. We recommend 
it enthusiastically to all readers of Social Justice Review, 


BEDA HERBERT 
Dublin, Ireland 
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Ellis, John Tracy (editor), Documents of American 
Catholic History. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1956. Pp. xxiv + 677. $8.75. 

The mere appearance of a volume such as. this 
bespeaks a certain measure of maturity on the part 
of American Catholics. It is a curious coincidence that 
its editor has recently distinguished himself by rightly 
Jamenting their lack of intellectual stature. 

The contents of the book are conveniently arranged. 
Each document is preceded by an adequate introductory 
paragraph, and footnotes elucidate obscure passages in 
the text. The format of the book leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The documents, which number 163, were heretofore 
readily accessible in all large libraries. Now they are 
available in a handbook. They range from Pope Alex- 
ander VI’s letter establishing the line of demarcation in 
1493 down to Pope Pius XII’s salutation of the Amer- 
ican Hierarchy on its sesquicentennial in 1939. Though 
these terminal offerings are clearly in the category of 
documents, many of the items simply present some 
contemporary viewpoint. The presence of poems of 
Kilmer, Tabb and Ryan, of Carroll’s prayer for the 
civil authorities, and Dunne’s humorous sketches along- 
side staid documents, such as those cited above, sug- 
gests that the volume might have been entitled “An 
American Catholic Reader.”’ 

The editor concedes that his choice of documents 
will not satisfy all readers. Nevertheless, problems 
femain. Non-professionals who browse through this 
book will subconsciously conclude that they are get- 
ting a bird’s-eye view of American Church History. 
Actually their view will be distorted. For example: 
Ten documents cover the Civil War years; none covers 
World War I. Yet on October 28, 1917, Archbishop 
Messmer issued a pastoral on Catholic loyalty. This 
pastoral is remarkable because of its argument, because 
of the author’s Germanic background, and because it 
appeared in a city which elected Hoan as mayor and in 
a State which sent Berger to the House of Representa- 
tives and La Follette to the Senate. Furthermore, in 
view of this Marxist pacifistic milieu, Messmer’s letter 
on Socialism would seem to carry more weight than 
Archbishop Ireland’s interview on that topic. (Doc. 
No. 138) 

Neither Monsignor Ellis nor the reviewer can dis- 

sociate himself from his environment and from his 

ast publications. Accordingly, the reviewer would 
ave included Bishop Spalding’s attack on imperialistic 
expansion following the War with Spain. In the last 
part of the book he would have imitated Abelard’s 

Sic et Non. If Ireland is quoted on the school question 

(Doc. No. 134), the antithetical document emanating 

from Katzer (p. 491) could be placed in juxtaposition. 

ich an arrangement would deftly reflect the dichot- 
mies that coexisted with doctrinal integrity. ' 

But enough of editorializing. Monsignor Ellis merits 

m commendation for giving the reading public this 

lection of source material on the history of the 

urch in the United States. 


Rev. B. J. BLED, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Dubarle, D., O.P., Scientific Humanism and Christian 
Thought. Trans. by Reginald Trevett. Phi- 
losophical Library, New York, 1956. 119 
pages, $3.75. 

Some ten years ago D. Dubarle, O.P., was asked 
to write an article for the French review, “Es prit,”’ 
on the attitude of Christianity toward scientific progress. 
Subsequently other articles and papers on similar topics 
were prepared. In 1953 five of these essays were pub- 
lished in French as a small book. These are now 
presented by the Philosophical Library in an English 
translation. They represent one example of an Euro- 
pean philosopher's considerations to further—not com- 
pletely achieve—the unifying of Christian thought and 
scientific humanism. As such, they possess great in- 
terest. Praise and credit are due to the Philosophical 
Library for making treatises like this available in Eng- 
lish. 


In the small space of 119 pages important topics 
must be touched briefly: technics and the future, present 
day scientific ideas and the control of human situations, 
the universe of science and philosophy, new techniques 
and the future of mankind. 


The translator has had a most difficult challenge, 
for the author’s style is extremely compact, at times 
turgid. Yet Reginald Trevett was equal to the task, 
consulting the author by letter to elucidate obscurities in 
expression or subject matter. He has succeeded in giv- 
ing to English readers some thought-provoking con- 
siderations. 


REV: JOHN “JOLIN, S.Jo) PH.Dee Seles 
Regis College, Denver 


Gardeil, H. D., O.P., Introduction to the Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. III Psychology. Trans. 
by John A. Otto, Ph.D. B. Herder, St. 
Louis. Originally published 1953; present 
translation 1956. 3038 pages. $4.00. 

To all who are looking for an introductory course 
in rational psychology presented in the traditional 
manner, this fine translation, a recent Herder publica- 
tion, will end their quest. 


Fr. Gardeil adheres closely to the task of presenting 
St. Thomas’ doctrine for the student who desires to 
know the Angelic Doctor’s explanations, theories and 
system. Many chapters are, in fact, paraphrases of 
sections of St. Thomas’ writings: the De Anima of 
Aristotle, and the major commentaries of St. Thomas. 
The history and meaning of psychology, the definition 
and life of the soul and its activities are given with 
continual reference to the words of St. Thomas. 


An enthusiastic acceptance will be accorded another 
feature: the last fifty pages of the book are translations 
of some of the actual texts of St. Thomas, so that the 
student may conveniently read side by side the author's 
paraphrases and St. Thomas’ own writings. 


Rev. JOHN JoLin, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 
Regis College, Denver, 


THE C. V. AND THE CENTRAL BUREAL 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Gittinger, Texas. 
First Vice-President Richard Hemmerlein, New York. 
Second Vice-President, Rey. Albert Henkes, Texas. 
Third Vice-President, John F. Suellentrop, Kans. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 


General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 
Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 
Marshal, John Fischl, Pennsylvania. 


Trustees: Edw. F. Kirchen, Cal.; Jos. H. Holzhauer, 
Wis.; Jos. B. Goedeker, Mo.; Jos. A. Kraus, Tex.; 
T. J. Arnold, Ark.; Arth. H. Hanebrink, Mo.; 
Edw. Debrecht, Mo.; Fred J. Grumich, Mo.; 
James Zipf, Mo. 


Board of Directors: John A. Bell, Wis.; C. Jos. 
Lonsdorf, Pa.; Peter Mohr, Kans.; August Petry, 
Cal.; Charles Reinhard, Conn.; Ben Schwegmann, 
Sr., Tex.; Frank C. Kueppers, Minn.; Wm. 
Hemmerlein, New York. 


Hon. Presidents: John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; J. M. Aretz, 


St. Paul, Minn.; Albert J. Sattler, New York, 
IN: Ye 


FeP. cRENKEL. AND 


N THE HISTORICAL SECTION of this issue of Social 

Justice Review, we begin a most interesting series 
on the now celebrated library connected with the Central 
Bureau. The eminent author of this series is Father 
John M. Lenhart, O.F.M. Cap., of Pittsburgh, long time 
friend of the late Dr. F. P. Kenkel, founder of the 
C. B. Library. We regard Father Lenhart as the 
greatest living authority on Catholic German-Americana 
in the United States. Himself a bookman and scholar 
of note, Father Lenhart is admirably suited to write 
this series. 

Father Lenhart’s documentary account of the begin- 
nings and growth of our library is absorbingly inter- 
esting and will be appreciated by many, especially mem- 
bers of the Central Verein (now the Catholic Central 
Union). The first installment of the series discloses 
the aims and objectives which prompted Dr. Kenkel 
to undertake his great work. From the pages of Central 
Blatt and Social Justice (now Social Justice Review), 
Father Lenhart brings to light the very humble be- 
ginnings of our library. But if those beginnings were 
humble, the ends to be achieved, as envisioned by Dr. 
Kenkel, were eminently not so. The library was to be 
nothing less than a powerful weapon in the defense 
of the Church; a depository of valuable source material 
on Catholic German Americana to enable Germans in 
America to fully understand their proper role in the 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muencl 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.s 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texas 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss 
St. Charles, Mo., Rey. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Rev. A. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; F. W 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIl.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex. 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies 
Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rochester, N. Y. 
Albert J. Sattler, New York; Rev. Victor T. Surer 
Director, Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in the Cath. Per 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) i 
published by the Central Bureau. 

Communications concerning the Central Vereil 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Alber 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justie 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, an 
all monies intended for the various projects and Fund 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Reports and news intended for publication in Sociu 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editor 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica 
tion. 


THE. CoB. LIBRARY 


New World as Catholics and citizens of the Unite: 
States; a readily accessible storehouse of wisdom an 
information on social subjects for members of the Cen 
tral Verein, dedicated as they are to the solution of th 
momentous Social Question; a collection of well 
chosen books and pamphlets on sociological, apologetic 
historical, political and moral subjects, available to th 
public at large. 

These were the ends and purposes Dr. Kenkel wante 
the C. B. Library to serve when over forty years agi 
he began his collection with a few books and periodical: 
Now that we see his dream come true in the form of | 
50,000 volume library housed neatly in a fire-proo 
structure on the Central Bureau property, we recogniz 
an institution fully equipped to serve the multiple put 
poses originally intended. It stands as a monument ¢ 
a man who was extraordinary in so many ways. 

At the outset Dr. Kenkel was severely hampered b 
lack of sufficient funds. That unfortunate conditio 


never changed. All the more remarkable, therefore 
Nevertheles: 


Me 


is the C. B. Library as an achievement. 
limited finances prevented Dr. Kenkel from having h 
valuable collection of books properly catalogued. Al: 
the retention of even a part-time librarian was out 
the question. Hence the usefulness of the library 

seriously curtailed. Divine Providence, however, 
which Dr. Kenkel had such unfailing confidence, hi 
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recently smiled on our library. About the middle of 
last year, a set of fortunate circumstances made it pos- 
sible to secure the full-time services of an experienced 
librarian who long ago heard of and admired the work 
of Dr. Kenkel. Now we are warranted in looking for 
the day in the not too distant future when our library 
will be completely catalogued, thus making its rare 
treasures easily available to students from all parts of the 
country. 


The historical account of the beginnings of the Cen- 
tral Bureau Library reveals rare qualities of leadership 
as well as scholarship. Dr. Kenkel was a leader of 
German American Catholics in the highest sense. He 
not only understood his people well, but very accurately 
gauged their position and role in the land of their 
adoption. He helped and guided them, as perhaps no 
other single individual, to achieve their destiny in 
America. We do well to note this fact especially at 
this time when we observe the fifth anniversary of his 
death. Dr. Kenkel died on February 16, 1952. 


he Catholic-Union and Public 
Affairs 


| Seat RECENT MONTHS certain matters of national 
interest received the attention of the Catholic 
Central Union’s Committee on Public Affairs. The 
chairman of this Committee, John P. Pfeiffer of San 
Antonio, issued several memoranda to members of his 
Committee suggesting action to be taken by the mem- 
bers of the Central Union on these matters. The Com- 
mittee, through its chairman, expressed itself on Tito’s 
proposed visit to the United States, on the Eisenhower 
Doctrine for the so-called Middle East, and on Federal 
aid to education. 


It was the pressure brought to bear by Catholic or- 
ganizations and individuals which largely brought about 
the cancellation, at least for a time, of Yugoslavia’s 
Dictator to our country. Mr. Pfeiffer’s statement on 
this subject listed various reasons why Tito should not 
be extended the recognition and hospitality of an of- 
ficial visit. 

Opposition to the Eisenhower Doctrine was voiced 
on the ground that it is calculated to precipitate an 
outbreak of hostilities such as that which occurred in 
Korea in 1950. The Central Verein’s stand on Federal 
aid to education, of course, is well known throughout 
Catholic circles in our nation. For many years our 
federation has taken a firm stand against the growing 
tide of centralization in our Government. It views 
a concentration of more and more authority in the 

portant field of education as particularly inimical to 
‘the best interests of our nation. The Catholic Central 
Union opposes Federal aid in principle. It acknowledges 
the advisability for the Federal Government to lend 
inancial assistance under certain circumstances in par- 
icular cases, such as an emergency. Federal aid as a 
olicy is regarded with apprehension because it must 
ead to Federal control of all education—an undesirable 


condition. 
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Convention Calendar 


(A) et scone Convention of the Catholic 
Central Union of America and the Forty-First 
Convention of the National Catholic Women’s Union: 
Allentown, Penn., August 24-28. Convention Head- 
quarters: Americus Hotel. 


Msgr. A. T. Strauss Honored 


Me THAN 1,000 members of St. Peter's Parish 
in St. Charles, Mo., paid tribute to the Right 
Reverend Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss on January 13, in 
honor of his 25th anniversary as their pastor. A special 
program in Monsignor’s honor was held in the spacious 
auditorium of the inter-parochial Duchesne High School 
which was completed last fall under his direction. 
Rev. Robert J. Kraus, one of the assistants at St. 
Peter's Church, planned the program and read a nat- 
rative as photographs depicting important events in 
the parish history were shown on a motion picture 
screen. In summing up the achievements of his pastor, 
Father Kraus said: 


“Msgr. Strauss has been a source of devotional in- 
spiration and spiritual devotion to the members of his 
parish as well as to others who have known him. His 
spiritual direction of parish organizations has met with 
the greatest success. He has enjoyed the outstanding 
cooperation of all the people since his arrival here.” 


The parishioners of St. Peter’s gave their pastor a 
new automobile and a trip to Europe. The Right 
Reverend Monsignor will leave on his trip sometime 
in July. : 

The honored Prelate is a member of the Social Ac- 
tion Committee of the Central Verein and is spiritual 
director emeritus of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union. 


Our Youth Section 


IMITED SPACE in the pages of S/R has made it im- 
L possible to report on the CU-NCWU Youth Section 
for many months. In fact, no report has been made 
in these pages since the Wichita Convention last sum- 
mer, at which important and far reaching changes were 
made in the structure and functioning of our Youth 
Section. These several changes are explained in the fol- 
lowing declaration which issued from the meetings of 
our young people which were held concurrently with 
the sessions of our parent organizations in Wichita: 


1. The Youth Section of the Catholic Central Union 
and the National Catholic Women’s Union is a 
national organization of young people over four- 
teen years of age, who are willing to accept 
and fulfill the task of self-training towards 
sanctification and apostolic leadership in the 
spirit of the parent organizations. 


2. Towards this great purpose our organization 
ptovides the monthly paper, The Call, which 
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will be mailed directly to each member. This 
leaflet is to be read and studied by each mem- 
ber; and with the grace of God its inspiration 
for the spiritual life and for apostolic work 
should be followed by all in a spirit of true zeal. 


. Membership in our organization 1s obtained on 
an individual basis, by sending applications and 
addresses (with the annual membership fee of 
$1.00) to the secretary, Miss Lou Duncan, West 
Texas. The subscription for The Call is in- 
cluded in the membership fee, which covers all 
privileges of the organization until the end of 
the year 1957. 


wo 


4, Every member will receive a membership card, 
on the back of which are printed the main duties 
to be assumed according to the spirit of our 
organization: Sincere endeavor at personal 
sanctification; reading Te Call; engaging in the 
apostolate for Christ; propagating of our youth 
organization. 


5. At the annual Convention of our organization 
all members in good standing are entitled to 
participate as delegates with full voice and vote 
in our deliberations. 


6. Our members should, if possible, form little 

cells in their localities, and meet from time to 

- time to encourage each other in the spirit and 

work of the organization. We do not interfere, 

however, with any other existing Catholic organi- 

zations in any way, but only try to help our 

members in the self-training of sanctification 

~ and the apostolate. This training will help them, 

in turn, to be better members, even leaders, in 
the group to which they belong. 


7. We appeal to the Rev. moderators, the officers 
and members of all organizations connected 
with the Catholic Central Union and the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union, to spread 
this “Call to Youth” and to bring willing 
members into our organization. Copies of our 
leaflet, to be used for information and for the 
winning of members, may be had without charge 
from Rev. Victor T. Suren, CentralBureau, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Rev. F. X. Weiser, S.J., of Weston College and 
Rey. Albert G. Henkes of San Antonio continue to 
setve our young people as spiritual directors. 


On December 5 the Central Bureau staff was 
pleased to entertain a very interested visitor in the 
person of Mr. Norbert Zeimes of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Zeimes expressed his admiration for the Central Verein 
and the Central Bureau because of their promotion of 
a social action program which to him has special ap- 
peal because of its depth. 


District and Branch Activities 


Allegheny District 


=] fie ALLEGHENY DISTRICT pursues quite a program ¢ 
aid to the missions, made possible by the close c 
operation of both men and women. Thus a recent repo 
discloses that a Medical Mission Sister received fou 
teen complete sets of Mass vestments, ten missals f¢ 
the altar and five Benediction burses. Approximate 
five hundred pounds of medicines were collected an 
shipped to missions abroad. No less than 1,893 piece 
of literature were distributed. 

Two members of the League have received trophic 
for serving more than 1,000 hours in volunteer wot 
at the Pittsburgh Veterans hospital, while two othe 
members received pins for two hundred hours worl 
Some of the men regularly visit hospitals and homes fe 
the poor bringing with them books and tobacco fc 
the patients. 


At each meeting since the national convention, Pres 
dent John Dippold reads one of the Central Verein 
resolutions. An interesting discussion invariably fo. 
lows. At successive meetings, the delegates hear 
transcribed renditions of several speeches given at th 
Wichita convention. 


Kansas Branch Hears Address on 
Hungary 


see HIGHLIGHT OF THE January inter-parochial meet 
ing of the Catholic Union of Kansas was an ac 
dress on Hungary delivered by Rev. John Vereb o 
Blessed Sacrament Church in Wichita. Father Vereb 3 
a native of Hungary and at one time enjoyed persona 
acquaintance with Cardinal Mindszenty. 


The choice of Father Vereb as speaker was occasione 
by the recent revolt of the Hungarian people again: 
their Communist oppressors. The priest gave a factua 
account of political and economic conditions in Hungar 
as they existed prior to the coming of the Communist 
after World War II. He told how the Communist 
completely overturned an economic system which ha 
been in existence in Hungary for nine centuries. Th 
violence with which changes were made caused ur 
told hardship upon the people. In Hungary religior 
culture, economics and political life had been intet 
woven from time immemorial. In their violent measure 
to communize all property and uproot religion, th 
Soviets and their puppets have struck at the very sov 
of Hungary. Father Vereb held out little hope fa 
an improvement of conditions in the immediate futur 


In the question and answer period that followe 
his address, Father Vereb said that Hungary’s he 
lies in the appearance of a real Catholic leader—a sa 
who would bring the nation back to God and its ti 
Christian heritage. aie 
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Credit Union Annual Reports 


St. Joseph’s Credit Union, San Antonio 


Oa 25TH ANNUAL shareholders meeting, (including 
the original organizational meeting) was held on 
January 22 at St. Joseph’s Hall in San Antonio with 
forty-seven members present. All officers and directors 
were in attendance. 

The president, John P. Pfeiffer, presented the an- 
nual report which showed that the organization had 
made forty-six loans in the course of the year totalling 
$27,876.48; one real estate loan was included in this 
figure. The total income from all sources was $5,053.84, 
of which $3,229.19 represented interest on loans, while 
$1,705.58 was interest from investments. Total ex- 
penses, including losses, aggregated to $942.25, leav- 
ing net earnings for the year of $4,111.59. The meeting 
directed the treasurer to transfer the sum of $411.16 to 
the Guaranty Fund. The meeting also voted in favor 
of paying a five per cent dividend to the shareholders. 

President Pfeiffer called attention to the fact that at 
the end of last year there were 309 shareholders. He 
pointed out that the assets of the organization totalled 
$88,270.19, of which $26,703.44 was out in personal 
loans, $1,990.00 in real estate loans and $51,294.17 
invested in municipal bonds; the remainder was cash 
on hand. 

Mr. Pfeiffer called the meeting’s attention to the 
fact that St. Joseph Credit Union presented a rather 
unusual situation inasmuch as the majority of the mem- 
bers were elderly people and minors who were share- 
holders and not borrowers, with the result that approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the funds were invested in 
municipal bonds and only about thirty-one per cent 


in loans to members. He disclosed that during the _ 


twenty-four years of operation, St. Joseph’s Credit Union 
had been required to charge off only three losses; that 

the organization at the present time had a Guaranty 

Fund of $2,936.87, not including the sum transferred 

at the January meeting; that there was $2,903.11 in 

undivided earnings and $4,111.59 current earnings for 
the year; that this total represented approximately ten 
per cent of the assets of the organization, which is 
generally considered a very satisfactory reserve. 

St. Joseph’s Credit Union was organized January 1, 
1933. At this meeting John P. Pfeiffer was elected 
president and has served in this capacity continuously 
since that time. Similarly, Ben Schwegmann was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors and chairman 
of the Credit Committee at the first meeting and has 
served continuously in this dual capacity since that time. 
Theodore P. Magott, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, was elected during the first year upon the 
resignation of Martin Ebest. Mr. Magott has served 
secretary for approximately fifteen years and for 
almost twenty-five years as a member of the Board of 

irectors. f 
“Mr. Pfeiffer stressed the fact that one of the objec- 
ives of a credit union is to provide a source from 
vhich people, who otherwise have no means of bor- 
wing funds, could borrow money at reasonable rates 
ind thus keep themselves free of the depredation of 


loan sharks. He also reminded the members that an- 
other purpose of a credit union is to encourage thrift. 
The annual reports of St. Joseph’s Credit Union indi- 
cate that it has been successful in achieving this latter 
objective. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: John P. Pfeiffer, president; Robert J. Meyer, vice 
president; Ernest Herrera, Jr. treasurers and Theo. P. 
Maggot, Emil Sefcik, Helen Heye Minor, Henry F. 
Pollok and Herman Ebrom, as directors. Elected to the 
Credit Committee were Ben Schwegmann, Wm. V. 
Dielman, Jr., and Joseph A. Kraus. Mr. John Mayer, 
George H. Stuebben and Frank Austgen were elected 
to the Supervisory Committee. 


F. P. Kenkel Credit Union 


lee F, P. KENKEL CREDIT UNION in Philadelphia, 
named after the illustrious founder of the Central 
Bureau, operates for the benefit of the members of St. 
Henry’s Parish. It was organized in December of 1952. 
Reports made to the annual meeting at the close of 
1956 showed that total assets amounted to $44,000. Of 
this sum, $33,487.35 1s out on loans to members, 
$7,000.00 is invested in Federal savings and loan shares, 
$1,500.00 represents loans to other credit unions and 
$1,811.64 is listed as cash in the bank. 

Of the total income of $2,850.86, all but $30.00 was 
received as income from interest on loans. 

At the conclusion of the past year, the F. P. Kenkel 
Credit Union listed shares in the amount of $41,630.03. 
A reserve fund for bad loans totals $1,097.35. Undi- 
vided profits amounted to $1,232.96. This credit union 
now boasts 365 members, an increase of seventy-eight 
over last year. : 

The annual meeting, held on January 15, declared a 
three per cent dividend for shareholders. Among those 
present at the meeting was the pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Rev. Wm. A. Koenig, spiritual director of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union. The president of 
the F. P. Kenkel Credit Union is Alphonse Ellerkamp, 
Life Member of the Central Verein and editor of 
Nord Amerika. Other officers include the following: 
Peter Blum, vice president; Bernard C. Lindinger, 
treasurer; Margaret Otero, assistant treasurer-secretary ; 
Joseph Blum, Harry Shafstall, Edw. Rempfer and 
George Makevetz, Directors. The Supervisory Com- 
mittee is staffed by Edw. Murphy, Henry Haber and 
Jacob Jack. 


A chaplain at one of our Federal penitentiaries re- 
quested of the Central Bureau Christmas cards and 
calendars for distribution among the inmates. Upon 
receiving the articles requested, he wrote in acknowledg- 
ment: 

“If you could but hear the great amount of thanks 
received from the inmate population when they sot 
only ask for but can receive Christmas cards to be sent 
out to the loved ones, you would realize how much your 
kindness is appreciated, by them as well as myself 
personally. It makes me very happy to be able to 
amply supply their needs and desires in this regard. 


NECROLOGY 


Very Reverend Dominic Kimmel, 
O.F.M., Conv. 


Rom DOMINIC KIMMEL, for years spiritual director 
of the Syracuse, New York Branch of the Central 
Verein died on January 8. Death followed intermittent 
periods of serious illness which were borne with great 
patience. From Mr. Richard Hemmerlein of Syracuse, 
we learn that Father Dominic, from the time he was 
appointed pastor of Assumption Church in Syracuse, 
had always admired the Central Verein and took active 
part in promoting its program on the local level. He 
attended the meetings of the local Branch very regularly 
until prevented from doing so by illness. He was most 
generous in frequently turning over to the Syracuse 
Branch the facilities of Assumption Parish. As  re- 
cently as December 9, Father Dominic, although per- 
ceptibly weak and emaciated from his serious illness, 
attended the Syracuse Branch’s annual observation of 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 

Father Dominic was born on January 22, 1897, in 
Rome, N. Y. He began his studies for the priesthood 
in the Franciscan Order in 1911 with his entry into 
St. Francis College in Trenton, N. J. He was invested 
with the Franciscan habit on August 2, 1914, and was 
ordained to the holy priesthood on June 19, 1921, in 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception at Albany, 
by Bishop Edmund F. Gibbons. 

For the first eleven years of his priestly life Father 
Dominic served as assistant pastor in Franciscan churches 
in Albany, Utica, Syracuse and Trenton, N. J. In 1933, 
he was assigned as pastor and local superior of St. Wil- 
liam’s Church, Raquette Lake, a post he held until 
1937, when ill health forced him to relinquish his post. 

After serving as chaplain of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
in Utica for two years, Father Dominic was appointed 
pastor of Sacred Heart Church in Bayhead, N. H. In 
November of 1944, Father Dominic was assigned to 
Assumption Church, Syracuse, as assistant, and in 1951, 
m= Pe pastor, serving in this capacity until his recent 

ea 
_ He is survived by three sisters and two brothers. 

Father Dominic was known in his community for 
his priestly zeal and great patience in suffering. Four 
years ago he underwent a serious operation from which 
he never fully recovered. Although his physical con- 
dition deteriorated steadily, no one ever heard a word 
complaint escape his lips. His only regret was that 
was not Sere: Engine that he wanted for 


John Fischbach 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the GV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1,097.75; Mrs. Katie Pfaff, Mo., 
$1.00; Medical Mission St. Peter’s Parish, Mo., $10.00; 
Lillian F. Schoellhorn Estate, $500.00; Total to and 
including January 25, 1957, $1,608.75. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 


Previously reported: $197.74; St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, Mo., $5.32; St. Louis & County 
District League, Mo., $9.50; Total to and including 
January 25, 1957, $212.56. 


Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $625.00; Rev. Joseph J. Macek, 
Wis., Life Membership, $25.00; Frederick Meiswinkle, 
In Memoriam Membership, $100.00; Alphonse Eller- 
kamp, Pa., Life Membership, $25.00; Alfred L. Gross, 
Wis., Life Membership, $25.00; Total to and including 
January 25, 1957, $800.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $8,092.21; Interest and dividends, 
$66.50; Greater St. Louis United Fund, $2,804.00; From 
Children Attending, $525.00; Total to and including 
January 25, 1957, $11,487.71. : 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $986,59; Stella L. Walsh, Mo 
$500.00; Total to and including January 25, 1957, 
$1,486.59, * 

Catholic Missions ’ 

Previously reported: $1,492.89; Leander Wursthorn 
Estate, $6,585.14; Mrs. F, Timmerman, Montana, $5.00; 
Mrs. Noxon Toomey, IIl., $10.00; N. N. Mission Fund, 
$40.00; Mrs. Wm. J. Sullivan, Fla., $24.00; Ursuline 
Nuns Parish of Orleans, La., $75.00; Miss Theres 
Wright, Mass., $125.00; Frank Jungbauer, $2.50; Dav 
P. Winkelmann, Sr., Mo., $57.00; Charles Batz 
tee ae Total to and including January 25, 19 

421, 


Christmas Appeal yo 
Previously reported: $1,347.00; Mrs. Veronica Scht 
oo Latah Be = 


Irs. Jose 
$10.00; rs. Robert M 
Taylor, Pa., $10.00; 


oo 
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and Rose Rohman, Mo., $5.00; Most Rev. John P. Cody, 
Mo., $100.00; Max Hussar, Sr., Pa., $5.00; Ida and 
Marie Grunioh, Mo., $2.00; E. J. Hartnett, Mo., $5.00; 
Frank Holzner, Va., $2.00; Raymond Seger, Mo., $2.00; 
Katherine and Anne Gerath, Conn., $2.00; Mrs. Mary 
Kreutzman, Mo., $1.00; St. Francis de Sales Benevo- 
lent Society, $50.00; Most Rev. Leo Smith, N. Y., $25.00; 
Rev. J. Huber, Mo., $25.00; New Subiaco Abbey, Ark., 
$25.00; Joseph C. Spaeth, Ill., $25.00; Edwin F. Debrecht, 
Mo., $10.00; Mrs, Margaret Metzger, Mo., $10.00; Wilma 
M. Metzger, Cal., $10.00; A. W. Neuwochner, Ia., $10.00; 
St. Ann’s Christian Mothers, Mo., $10.00; St. Ann 
Altar Society, Kan., $10.00; Cath. Central Society of 
N. J., $10.00; Fr. C. Mooseman, Pa., $10.00; Mrs. Adele 
Huelsing, Mo., $1.00; Clarisse Braucourt, Mo., $10.00; 
St. Ann’s Sodality, Mo., $5.00; St. Margaret’s Society, 
Minn., $5.00; Rey. H. J. Boesen, IIl., $5.00; Mrs. Katie 
Herrmann, Conn., $5.00; Rev. M. P. O’Sullivan, Cal., 
$5.00; Rev. John J. Manion, Mo., $5.00; Rev. P. Min- 
wegan, Mo., $5.00; St. Patrick’s Altar Society, Kan., 
$5.00; Clara Rudrof, Mo., $5.00; John J. Baumgartner, 
N. D., $5.00; Rev. Chas. Augenthaler, Pa., $5.00; Ade- 
laide M. Piechocki, Conn., $5.00; Mrs. Rose Langenfeld, 
Mass., $5.00; Fred Kueppers, Minn., $5.00; John Eibeck, 
Pa., $5.00; Rt. Rev. Msgr., John Mies, Mich., $5.00; 
Blanche Stegerwald, N. Y., $5.00; Max R. Nack, Wis., 
$5.00; Mrs. Francis L. Adrian, N. Y., $5.00; Frieda 
Felder, Cal., $5.00; John J. Messer, Md., $5.00; Andrew 
Plass, Wis., $5.00; Theresa C. Braun, N. Y., $3.00; Mrs. 
E. Alice Stoessel, Mo., $2.00; Loretta B. Auer, Mo., 
$1.00; Gertrude Manske, Ill., $1.00; Mrs. Wanda Dymer, 
Hl., $1.00; N. N., N. Y., $1.00; J. W. Johnson, Minn., 
$1.00; Sigmund Rechner, IIl., $1.00; Alois H. Neuburg, 
Wis., $3.00; Mrs. Alfred Weinheimer, Tex., $1.00; H. J. 
De Cocq, Tex., $1.00; John P. Pfeiffer, $50.00; Mater 
Dolorosa Society, Minn., $3.00; Maybelle Schoeffler, 
N. Y., $2.00; Mrs. Waider, Cal., $1.00; Mary R. Geiger, 
Mass., $1.00; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Ahillen, Mo., $5.00; 
Frances Knobbe, Mo., $5.00; Mrs. Ted Duerr, Ark., 
$1.00; C. K. of A. Br. 1046, Ill., $5.00; St. Ann’s Society, 
Minn., $2.00; Sisters of Christian Charity, Conn., $3.00; 
Rev. Vincent Mogelnicki, Mo., $5.00; Mrs. Marie Fel- 
lenz, Md., $10.00; Fred H. Kenkel, Conn., $10.00; Mrs. 
M. A. Dillon, Del., $5.00; Joseph A. Kutz, Mo., $2.00; 
Rey. Rich Walsh, Mo., $10.00; Theo. Staub, Pa., $2.00; 
Richard Herrmann, Wis., $5.00; Leo Hoorman, Mo., 
$2.00; Rev. Francis Doyle, Mo., $5.00; Msgr. Peter Pape, 
Wis., $10.00; Charles B. Bauer, Pa., $2.00; Catholic 
Knights of St. George, Br. 70, Pa., $2.00; William Lud- 
wig, Mo., $5.00; St. Michael Society, Minn., $10.00; C. 
J. Furrer, Mo., $25.00; John Suellentrop, Kan., $5.00; 
St. Joseph’s Society, Tex., $10.00; N.C.W.U., Troy Br., 
N. Y., $10.00; St. Joseph’s Men’s Sodality, IIl., $10.00; 
Rev. John Fries, Pa., $10.00; Y.L.D.L., St. Louis, Mo., 
$25.00; Mrs. Alice Vonder Harr, Mo., $5.00; NCWU, 
Syracuse Br., N. Y., $10.00; Mr. and Mrs. Dan Winkel- 
mann, $10.00; John A. Gehringer, N. Y., $10.00; Miss 
Mary Fries, N. Y., $5.00; Fr. Placidus, 0.S.B., Ark., 
$7.00; Thomas Thorenson, N. Y., $10.00; Norman Puff, 
Mo., $5.45; Peter Betzen, Kan., $100.00; Anne and 
Christine Weinkauf, N. Y., $2.00; Ann Trumpler, N. Y., 
$5.00; Ralph Elmendorf, Mo., $3.00; Dorothy Abernathy, 
Ark., $1.00; St. Ann’s Sodality, Mo., $5.00; Mrs. 
M. Ahillen, Mo., $1.00; Joseph Wuest, Mich., $5.00; Mr. 
and Mrs. McKenzie, Mo., $25.00; St. Henry’s Society, 
Ind., $10.00; NCWU, Union County, N. J., $10.00; Mrs. 
E. Lander, Mo., $1.00; Mrs. Helen Kalafatich, Mo., 
$2.00; St. Peter & Paul Society, Minn., $10.00; Mrs. 
Joseph E. Smith, Conn., $1.00; CWU, Williamsport, 
Pa., $50.00; Mrs. Rose M. Frank, $2.00; St. Theodore Br., 
No. 118, WCU, IIL, $5.00; J. B. Wermuth, N. Y., $5.00; 
Rose J. Seitz, Ill., $5.00; St. Joseph Sodality, Mo., 
$10.00; R. B. Hoerr, Mo., $2.00; Wm. J. oe 
J., $5.00; Christian Mothers Society, Tex., $1.00; J. 
M. Aretz, Minn., $5.00; Rev. Paul Huber, O.S.B., Del., 
00; William Griebel, Md., $2.00; Mrs. Charles ete 
“y., $1.00; Mrs. Catherine Behnke, Cal., $2.00; C ae 
Pauly, Mo., $2.00; Leo C. Range, Mo., $2.00; Rev. E. 


H. Behrmann, Mo., $10.00; Rev. Joseph Bremerich, 
Mo., $5.00; Mrs. Antoinette Cobb, Mo., $1.00; Rev. John 
I’, Godfrey, Mo., $25.00; Catholic Union of Mo., $25.00; 
Theodore Dirksen, IIl., $50.00; Rey. W. G. Pezold, Mo., 
$2.00; Mrs. Ernest Buerke, Mo., $1.00; Rev. Paul A. 
Dippold, N. J., 10.00; Mrs. Anna Spiess, N. Y., $5.00; 
J. H. Gervais, N. Y., $25.00; Effingham County Print- 
ing Co., Ill., $30.00; St. Joseph Ben. Society, Wis., 
~10.00; C, K, of A., Pittsburgh, Pa., $5.00; Precious 
Blood Circle No. 718, Ill., $10.00; Richard F. Hemmer- 
lein, N. Y., $5.00; J. M. Makary, Pa., $1.00; Rt. Rev. 
Wm. Fischer, Mo., $25.00; Mrs. Laura Sutter, Tex., 
$5.00; William J. Buhr, Mo., $1.00; Joseph H, Holz- 
hauer, Wis., $5.00; Lorraine EB, Koch, Mo., $5.00; Fran- 
ciscan Sisters, N. Y., $1.00; Katherine Frank, Mo., 
$5.00; Wm. V. Dielmann, Tex., $5.00; Elizabeth Jo- 
hannes, Ohio, $1.00; Frank X. Mangold, Ill., $10.00; 
NCWU, Ark., $10.00; Joseph H. Pott, Mo., $5.00; Mrs. 
Noxon Toomey, $20.00; Omer Dames, Mo., 25.00; St. 
Nicholas Beneficial Soc., N. J., $5.00; Mrs. Joseph 
Cavanaugh, Del., $5.00; Ernest Winkelmann, Mo., $5.00; 
August W. Scheuch, N. Y., $2.00; C. K. of A. Br. 1150, 
Ark., $2.50; Jos. F. Wilmering, Mo., $13.50; Frederich 
McCarthy, Ill., $5.00; St. Joseph Ben. Soc., Cal., $10.00; 
Rev. John G. Engler, Pa., $5.00; Henry Hansen, Ky., 
$10.00; Rev. Vincent Schuler, Md., $10.00; Mrs. Albert 
Aulbur, Mo., 43.00; Mrs. Anna Fruhwirth, Pa., $2.00; 
Mrs. Anthony Grieco, Pa., $1.30; Mrs. Amy Wyrsch, 
Mo., $1.00; Matthias Weiden, N. Y., $50.00; Camilla 
A. Lamars, Mo., $5.00; Msgr. Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., 
$10.00; Ida Heinzmann, N. J., $3.00; St. Joseph Society, 
N.D., $10.00; St. Dominics Altar Sodality, [ll., $5.00; 
Gertrude Hoffman, N. Y., $2.00; A. H. Majems, Kan., 
$10.00; Joseph J. Frances, N. Y., $5.00; Agnes J. Mar- 
tin, N. Y., $5.00; Jacob Sottong, N. Y., $5.00; St. Jacob 
Society, Minn., $5.00; Mrs. Lawrence Poeling, Mo., 
$10.00; Miss Margaret Meier, N. Y., $3.00; Joseph J. 
Porta, $5.00; St. Boniface Society, Conn., $10.00; Miss 
Martha Fries, N. J., $1.00; Dr. Lydwine Van Kers- 
bergen, Ohio, $1.00; Christian Mothers Society, Tex., 
$5.00; A. Petry, Cal., $10.00; Miss Minnie Voss, Pa., 
$5.00; Rev. Henry Zimmer, N. Y., $3.00; St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Mo., $10.00; St. Joseph Church, Mo., $10.00; 
St. John’s Benevolent Society, Minn., $10.00; St. Anne’s 
Society, Conn., $10.00; Fred Limberg, Mo., $5.00; Cecilia 


‘K. Costigan, Ohio, $10.00; Mrs. Pauline Collet, N. J., 


$2.00; St. Ann’s Society, Tex., $5.00; B. J. Weldon, 
Kan., $3.00; Sacred Heart Men’s Soc., $20.00; Mrs. 
Math. Lies, Kan., $25.00; Confraternity Christian Moth- 
ers, Mo., $25.00; Margaret Coyle, Pa., $2.50; Rose C. 
Seliga, Mo., $10.00; Otto Leiblein, N. Y., $5.00; St. 
Anthony Ben, Soc., Minn., $10.00; CWU, Beaver Falls, 
Pa., $5.00; St. Peter’s Ben. Soc., Mo., $20.00; Otto 
Jaeger, N. Y., $3.00; Max J. Leuterman, Wis., $5.00; 
Harold F. Henry, Mo., $5.00; Rev. A. G. Kunsch, IIL, 
$5.00; W. F. Winkelmann, Mo., $10.00; Magdalene 
Schuchardt, N. Y., $5.00; Holy Trinity Sick Benefit 
Soc., Wis., $10.00; St. Peter J. Maen Ver., Pa., $5.00; 
St. Peter’s Knights Soc., Pa., $5.00; Br. 189 C. K. of St. 
Geo., Pa., $1.00; Mrs. George Phillipp, Ind., $10.00; 
J. C. Buckley, Neb., $5.00; Wm. F. Hemmerlein, N. Y., 
$5.00; Mrs. Wm. F. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5.00; Holy 
Name Society, N. Y., $5.00; St. Joseph Society, Tex., 
$10.00; St. Hubert Sick Benefit Soc., Wis., $10.00; 
David A. McMullen, Mo., $5.00; Mrs. John Fischer, 
Mo., $2.00; Holy Name Society, Mo., $10.00; Rev. John 
Louis, Mich., $5.00; Mary Schmuck, N. Y., $5.00; Mrs. 
L. Barth, Mo., $1.00; St. Joseph’s Parish, Tex., $19.91; 
Anna Knollmeyer, Mo., $5.00; Mrs. Agnes Fandl, N. Y., 
$1.00; Mrs. Mary Neubauer, N. J., $1.00; Ignatius 
Clerc, Mo., $20.00; Cath. Kolping Soc., Cal., $10.00; 
Sod. of Our Lady of Fatima, Mo., $5.00; Amalia Otzen- 
berger, Mo., $2.00; St. Elizabeth Ben. Soc., Tex., $5.00; 
St. Monica Society, Minn., $5.00; Bertha M. Schemel, 
N. Y., $2.00; Frank C. Schneider, $1.00; Mother’s So- 
ciety, Tex., $5.00; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bauer, Jr., Mo., 
$10.00; Total to and including January 25, 1957, 
$3,623.66. 
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Theodore Roosevelt and Catholics 


3835 WESTMINSTER PL. 


Rev. Frederick J. Zwierlein 


Doctor in Moral and Historical Sciences " 
(University of Louvain) 


A documentary study of the extensive relations maintained by Theodore 
Roosevelt, a member of the Dutch Reformed Church, with Catholics through- 
| out his public life. Of particular interest today when the “principle of 
separation of Church and State” is such a lively issue. 


$6.00 


Order from 


REV. VICTOR T. SUREN 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 


Hungarian Relief 


Previously reported: $2,315.00; Sister Mary Norma, 
$10.00; Betty Gassel, $10.00; Imelda Garthoeffuer, 
$10.00; Rev. W. L. Forst, $15.00; Dorothy Branding, 
$15.00; Propagation of the Faith, $20.00; Rev. Victor 
T. Suren, $20.00; Marie McIntyre, $5.00; Rev. Charles 
P. Schmitt, $5.00; Propagation of the Faith, $10.00; 
Mrs. J. B. Killoran, $20.00; James G. Reed, $25.00; 
Ollie Keiser, $25.00; Mary Ann Haper, $3.00; T. L. 
Leonard, $10.00; Ruth M. Hurley, $10.00; Otto Etzel, 
$10.00; Sister M. Arsenia, $10.75; George A. Mahe, 
$15.00; Agnes A. Jennemann, $25.00; John Schneider, 
$100.00; Hugo Hannebrink, $100.00; Norbert J. Essling- 
er, $150.00; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, $5.00; John B. 
Stewart, $5.00; L. Blackstun, $5.00; E. Fischer, $10.00; 
St. Ann Society, $21.00; Lawrence Hiftink, $5.00; Ur- 
suline Academy Mothers Club, $10.00; Percy Pheglay, 
$20.00; Sisters of St. Joseph, $25.00; CWU, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., $50.00; Ray J. Sondag, $1,000.00; Mrs. Charles 
Schlitt, $10.00; Phil L. Zimmerman, $50.00; De Andreis 
High School, $100.00; St. Charles Borromeo Church, 
$500.00; Silas Lahay, $5.00; Judy and Jim Kloster- 
mann, $1.00; Mrs. Immhauser, $5.00; V. H. Wrape, 
$5.00; Veronica Callahan, $10.00; Sacred Heart~Church, 
$6.00; Total to and including January 25, 1957, 
$4,786.75. 


Central Bureau Remembered 
in Last Will 


N JANUARY 17, the Central Bureau received a 
check of $500.00 representing a bequest from the 
Last Will of the late Lillian F. Schoellhorn of St. Louis. 
This bequest came as a stringless gift with no condi- 
tions attached as to the use of the money. Accordingly, 
it will be used for the promotion of the Central Bureau's 
general program of social action and charity. 
Miss Schoellhorn remembered the Central Bureau 


twice in her Last Will. Several months ago a more 
sizable bequest was made to our institution and was 
placed in our Foundation Fund. We again ask our 
members to remember the soul of Miss Schoellhorn 
in their prayers and Holy Masses. 


The Late Frederick H. Meiswinkel 
Enrolled In Memoriam Member 
of the CV 


N JANUARY 2, Mrs. Barbara Meiswinkel, Sar 

Francisco, Cal., sent a check of $100.00 to the 
Central Bureau for the enrollment of her late husband, 
Frederick H. Meiswinkel, as an In Memoriam Member 
of the Central Verein. Mrs. Meiswinkel is treasures 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union. 

At the time of Mr. Meiswinkel’s death The Tidings, 
weekly bulletin of St. Boniface Parish in San Francisco, 
home parish of the Meiswinkels, printed the following 
tribute: 

“In spite of his exacting busniess demands, Frederick 
was always willing and ready to serve in whatever 
capacity he could for the betterment of St. Boniface 
Parish. He represented that truly Christian ideal of 
the family man, business man and worker in the cause 
of God. His charities were numerous and generou: 
but unknown to many; for Frederick was not the 
talking type.” 

The In Memoriam enrollment is a tribute to Mrs. 
Meiswinkel as well as her late devoted husband. I 
bespeaks the deep interest both have always had in the 
Central Bureau and its perpetuation. Sa 
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